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Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawe Copper 
Telephone Wire. 

: Galvanized Iron Tele- 

3} phone Wire. 

Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 


CHICAGO—112 W. Adams St, 
CINCINNATI—Traction Bidz. 
NEW YORK—165 Broadway 
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Toledo—Second Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Bourse Bldg. 
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IF IT’S PAR ANITE IT’S RIGHT 


Substation Wire; Pothead Wire; Distributing 
Wire; Bridle Wire; Flameproof Wire and 
Drop Wire; 
Braided Cables, Lead Encased and Armored 


Factory and General Offices 


INDIANA RUBBER and INSULATED 
WIRE COMPANY, JONESBORO, IND. 
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delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CoO. 
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TELEPHONY 





Ring Your Telephones : 
From Y our Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here 


50c No 
to Dry 
$1.00 Batteries 
per month 
Total No 
me ve 
Batteries 
For Operates 
Power Off 
Ringing A.C.orD.C. 
in ‘Current 
Your Lighting 
Exchange Circuit 








Connect Your Ringing Leads Here, 


Our standard ringing machine of 
this type, for straight line ringing, is 
the CODE NO. 7-A Frequency Con- 
verter. Operates off 110 volt 60 
cycle A. C. circuit. Can also be pro- 
vided with positive and negative pul- 
sating attachment for selective ring- 
ing. 

We make ringing converters which 
will operate off any lighting circuit. 


Give us the voltage and frequency 
of your lighting system and we will 
advise the machine to use and saving 
which it will effect for you. 


Converters Shipped on 
30 Days’ Approval 


Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. 
Genoa, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 


Patents pending on all types of 
Leich Frequency Converters. 
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*“*Quicker Than Lightning’’ 





Foote, Pierson 
@ Company 


160-162 Duane Street 
New York City 








Dandy 
New 
Tele- 
phone 


sam No. 67 
“MIDGET” 
Magneto 
Wall 


No. 67 Closed Telephone 


A small and compact type of telephone for use 
where extra heavy ringing current is not necessary. 
Equipped with 3-bar generator, either series or 
bridging, and with our standard ringers of any 
desired resistance. 

Equipped with 1600-ohm ringers, this telephone 
will give perfect service over a line 30 to 50 milés 
long, with 6 to 10 telephones on the line, or ring 
1000-ohm ringers over a line up to 500 miles long, 

* with three or four telephones on a line, because 
the generator is so powerful. We recommend it 
for service under all average conditions. 

. The transmitter and receiver are our standard, 
so that connection with long-distance lines, through 
the central switchboard, is perfectly practicable. 








Saves Weight Saves Freight 


You can install the batteries anywhere. 

In ordering specify the resistance of ringer de- 
sired and also whether series or bridging. 

Write for prices. 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 
5237 Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Effects of Western Electric Withdrawal Announcement. 

That the Independent telephone companies are alive to the 
situation presented by the alleged withdrawal of the Western 
Electric Co. from the solicitation of business from the Inde- 
pendent field, is indicated by the falling off in Independent 
business which the Western Electric Co. is said to be experi- 
encing. Despite the efforts of the salesmen of the Western 
Electric Co., TELEPHONY learns that very few orders for switch- 
boards are being secured. The Independent companies evidently 
recognize the danger of placing orders with a company which 
does not carry out its announced policies. 

Although officials of the Western announced that no further 
solicitation of new business would be made, its salesmen are 
still actively engaged in soliciting business, regardless of the 
purport of the withdrawal announcement. It is understood that 
some officials of the Western consider that a mistake was made 
in making the announcement, as, although the factory can sup- 
ply the equipment, Independent companies now refuse to place 
orders with it. 

The Indianapolis and Chicago offices of the Western are still 
active in sending out circular letters inviting the Independent 
telephone men to visit its offices and warehouses to inspect 
the stock of materials carried. While telephone sets are not 
mentioned, the letters which were sent out under date of July 
22, say: 

“Whatever you need—be it washers, poles, cross arms, wire, 
insulators or tools—we have it aplenty.” 

The Atlanta, Ga., house of the Western is still engaged in 
pushing the sample telephone set, as letters written under date 
of July 13 and July 17 to one of the Georgia companies in- 
dicate. 

In a letter dated July 13, is the statement: 
formation, we are enclosing herewith our price list showing 


“For your in- 


prices on magneto telephone sets with and without installing 
materials, which went into effect April 1. We thank you for 
giving our telephones this trial and we shall not only appreciate 
your orders but they shall always receive our prompt attention.” 


The letter also included a request for authority to issue a 
bill for the set which was sent without any request for it. 
In reply, under date of July 17, the treasurer and manager of 
the company wrote as follows: 

“We received the telephone referred to and as we had not 
ordered one from you, we took it out of the freight station 
and kept it, awaiting your disposition of it. We do not need 
any telephone instruments now and if we did, would rather 
have them shipped out when we need them and from whom- 
ever we wanted them shipped. We have not unboxed this 
telephone and will be glad to ship it at any time to whatever 
point you may direct.” 

The St. Louis and Dallas offices of the Western Electric Co. 
still have salesmen out after business. A St. Louis salesman 
on July 8 figured on a switchboard at Jacksonville, Mo., and 
about July 6 also solicited business at Macon, Mo. During the 
week of July 10, the same salesman was in Washington, Mo., 
soliciting business from the Independent company there. 

The salesman of the Western Dallas office when at Sanger, 
Texas, advised the Independent manager there that he did not 
solicit telephone business—only batteries and supplies. Two 
days later, however, on July 22, the same salesman sold four 
telephones to another company and stated that when the com- 
pany had sold what sets it now has in stock, it would discon- 
tinue sales to Independents. 

The middle of July a salesman was sent from the Salt Lake 
City office of the Western to Green River, Utah, to solicit busi- 
ness of an entirely new Independent exchange which is being 
built at that place. The Bell company, it is stated, has no toll 
lines in this section. 

On July 15 a Western Electric salesman solicited business 
from the Redondo Home Telephone Co., at Redondo Beach, Cal. 

Practically: all of these instances show that the Western 
Electric is still actively competing for Independent business. 
It is, however, needless to state that the efforts are not being 
crowned with success, as “a word to the wise” has been suffi- 


v 


cient. 
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Factors Tending Towards ‘ 





“The Revival of Business’ 


One of a Monthly Series of Articles Written with a View of Helping Readers to Think, by Supplying Fun- 
damental Information Rather Than Conclusions—Salient Features Bearing Directly Upon Eco- 
nomic Business Position of this Country—Conditions Influencing More Business 


By Frank M. Huston, 
Financial Editor, Chicago Evening Post—Editor, Rand McNally Bankers’ Monthly. 


Fate seems to have decreed that the United States 
is not to be involved in war; otherwise it is difficult 
to explain how, in the numerous crises of the last 
two years, the American republic should have ap- 
proached so perilously near becoming involved in an 
armed conflict with other nations and yet escape. 
The Mexican situation is the last instance of the 


crises—one so acute as to necessitate the mobilizing 





of our armed reserve—and yet the crisis seems to 
have passed without an actual breach of the peaceful 
relations between the two countries. 

Meantime we continue to pile up credits abroad 
and strengthen our financial and commercial position 
in a way that is most marvelous. Our commerce in 
the last fiscal year has exceeded all preyious records 
by fully 40 per cent., the aggregate being estimated 
somewhere between $6,250,000,000 and $6,500,000,- 
000. The total foreign trade in 1915 was approx- 
imately $4,443,000,000. The excess of exports over 
imports in this tremendous volume of trade last year 
was $1,095,000,000 in round numbers, while it is 
estimated that the excess for the fiscal year which 
closed June 30, is not far from $2,145,000,000, and it 
may exceed that. In other words, since the European 
war began, the balance of trade in our favor has in- 
creased from $470,663,000 to approximately $2,145,- 
000,000. Adding the excess for the two fiscal years 
that have elapsed, we find that our trade balance 
abroad now exceeds $3,300,000,000. 

It is impossible to determine what was the invis- 
ible balance which, growing cut of the international 
exchange of things, cannot be traced as can mer- 
chandise and other commodities. In normal years, 
when tourist travel was heavy, this was estimated to 
be somewhere between $500,000,000 and $600,000,- 
000. The tourist feature last year was almost entire- 
ly eliminated and the interest and dividend feature 
very greatly reduced through the resale of foreign 
owned American securities. This necessarily keeps 
the interest and dividends at home, so it is safe to 
say that this annual charge which is referred to so 
frequently as the “invisible trade balance,” has been 


cut at least a half and possibly more. 


Necessarily all this has a bearing on our financial 
and business situation and adds to our strength and 
ability to withstand any shock that may come out of 
a readjustment either during or following the war. 
At the present time there is some indication of a let- 
up in our foreign trade. Munition orders are slow- 
ing down somewhat and this is manifesting itself in 
the disappearance of premiums for early delivery of 
steel and other commodities. But the future course 
of prices very probably will be determined for some 
time to come by actual developments or by evidence 
of known value rather than by speculative sentiment. 

The steel tonnage on the books of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation is an indication of the condition of our 
industries and is sufficient, at the average profit of 
$20 per ton, to provide $200,000,000 of profit and to 
assure the full operation of the Steel corporation’s 
plants well into 1917. 

Crop conditions are not as reassuring as they were 
a year ago but weather conditions are more favorable 
to the harvesting and saving of the wheat and corn 
crops than they were last season. With a continued 
export demand, there is every reason to believe that 
the farmer will show a remarkably satisfactory profit 
on the year’s turn-over. This, together with the re- 
markably well employed labor of this country at an 
abnormally high wage average, necessarily will con- 
tribute to a larger buying power and to a continued 
prosperity, not only in the wholesale and jobbing 
trade but in the retail trades as well. Even luxuries 


are showing a remarkable improvement. 





Quick Work of Operators in Securing Jurors by Telephone. 


In the course of a recent murder trial at Ventura, Cal., 
the regular panel of jurors became exhausted and the 
chief operator of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
exchange at Ventura, was given by the sheriff a list con- 
taining the names of about 100 men in various parts of the 
county with whom he wished to communicate. Ordinarily 
the toll operators at Ventura are called upon to handle 
about 400 calls a day, the Pacific Telephone Magazine 
states, but on that day 503 calls were offered, an abnormal 
increase of about 25 per cent. Of the calls placed by the 
sheriff all but nine were completed, and these were all 
canceled because of “NF” (no telephone). The operators 
were complimented very highly upon the speed with which 
the calls were completed. ‘ 


(Copyright, 1916, M. B. Kovnat, Chicago.) 
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Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Underlie 
Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared Under 
the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—Part I], Telephone Economics, 
by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 19] 5—Part II, The Corporate Tele- 
phone Organization, by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards, Completed Sepiember 25, 
1915—Part III, Telephone Accounting and Auditing, by James H. Shoemaker, 
Completed January 15, 1916—Part IV, Telephone Finance, by J. C. Kelsey 
and S. R. Edwards, Completed June 3, 1916—Installments Now Being Presented 
Comprise Part V, Telephone Advertising and Publicity, Written by Roy D. Mock 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

36. Illustrate the association with telephone advertising of 
current news events. 

37. What criticisms are made of the advertisements re- 
produced in Figs. 29 and 30. 

38. What is the purpose of the introduction of novelties in 
advertising copy? 


CHAPTER IV. Advertising Copy (Concluded). 

39. The Newspaper or House Organ Idea.—One type of 
advertising, which can be made to prove very profitable, is run 
The sub- 
ject of house organs will be discussed later, but the kind of 


in the form of a little newspaper or house organ. 


advertising we have in mind now is designed to run in a news- 
paper under a heading, “Home Telephone News,” “Home 
Telephone Gazette,” or some similar designation. 

Fill the space with news notes and random remarks of in- 
terest to users and prospective users of telephone service. 
Let the tone be informal and chatty. Go even to the extent of 
publishing verses and jokes as a sweetener for the more seri- 
ous matter. Do this, and a series of advertisements will be 
produced of unusual interest and attention-getting value. 

One advertiser in TELEPHONY has already adopted this form 
of advertising. There is no reason why a similar series of 
advertisements cannot be run for any Independent operating 
telephone company and be made one of the most interesting 
and profitable series of advertisements ever constructed. As 
a builder of prestige and good will, such a series would have 
wonderful effectiveness. In Fig. 33 is a suggestion presented 
as an example of such an advertisement. 

The advantage of this kind of advertising copy is that each 
advertisement links up closely with every other advertisement 
run in the same series. Thus people come to look for the 
advertisement of this particular company and recognize it as 
one of the series. 

40. The Numbering of Advertisements—The question is 
frequently asked: “Is there any advantage in numbering ad- 
vertisements?” There is no particular advantage in it unless 
the subject links up very closely. 

Frequently the numbering of advertisements serves as an 
actual disadvantage since a person who sees an advertisement 
in the middle of the series, will jump to the conclusion that he 
has missed part of the argument and will not read the adver- 


tisement. In such an instance, the effect is much similar to 
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picking up a magazine containing some of the middle chapters 
of a continued story. That part of the magazine is usually 
skipped because the reader feels that, since he has missed what 
has gone before, he cannot enjoy what is appearing at this time. 

41. Abbreviation of the Word Telephone—As a matter of 


correct telephone copy, we should like to protest against the 
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How to Use the Home 
Telephone for Profit 


Everyone is familiar with the use of the 


Random Happenings 

Miss Charlotte Judkins, one of our effi- 
cient switchboard operators, is spending 
her vacation visiting friends in New 
















telephone for social purposes, and also H; hi 

recognizes it as an indispensable business eras 

appliance But many business men do not F'resident James was honored last week 

realize just how useful the Home tele- by being elected to the board ef direc- 

phone can be made in the handling of tors of ihe State Telephone Association 

their affairs The convention, which was held at Smith- 

Before calling on a prospective patron op ees aon by telephone 'men from 
all over the state. 

or client in person, and taking a chance 

on finding him in, use the Home tele- The Meaning of this Shield 

phone to make a definite appointment 

It saves your time and his too 

Use the Home telephone to negotiate | ||. =5hegq 

out-of-town transactions. It is surpris- =  gxquvue—assseererases 

ing the amount of business that can be 4 OG H 

conducted over the Home telephone } * AN 

You get your answer right away instead ONG ’ ST a o 

of having to wait for the mails = Sale 

Sell goods over the long distance wires TELEPHONE 

of the Home telephone. The most hard- = 5 


to-get-at prospect pays personal attention 
to a long distance call. 


There are numerous ways in which any 
business man can use the Home tele- 
phone for profit. Think it over and see 


how many of these uses can be applied 
to your business The Home telephone 


is your servant Make it work for you 
and help increase your profit 

New Telephones Added 

The following have joined the Home 
Telephone family since the publication of 
the last list in the Home Telephone 
News. Cut this out and paste it in your 
directory 

Dr J. B Atwell, 284 Logan St........ 103 


Johns Realty Co., 401 Main St 

H C Kensington, 156 Hamilton St..426T 
Mrs R S. Laing, 28 James St 22W 
J. Ludwig Mason, 508 Grove St 128] 
John A. Ortmeier, 870 Euclid Ave....133W 





People frequently inquire the significance 
of the Shield which appears in every 1s- 
sue of the Home Telephone News, and 
is also seen in all parts of the city. 

It is the trademark of Independent 
telephony. It means that the telephone 
company using it is absolutely independ- 
ent of all control of any kind on the part 
of big telephone combinations. 

The Greenville Home Telephone Co. is 
not financed in Wall Street. Every dol- 
lar of its capital stock was subscribed 
and is held locally. Our entire business 
interest is in this town. Our sole busi- 
ness purpose is to give this community a 
telephone service of which it can be proud. 
This is the meaning of the Shield: Inde- 
pendence. local control, management by 
men whose interests are here in Green- 
ville. and who are trying to build up the 
community ° 


Greenville Home Telephone Co. 











Fig. 33. 


A Suggestion for a House Organ Advertisement. 


use of the abbreviation, “phone” for the word, “telephone”. 








It has less dignity and is much less accurate than the full form 
of the word. It is like calling a doctor “Doc,” or referring 
to the President as “Woodie.” 
both in advertisements and in speech will do much to eliminate 


The setting of a good example 


the use of this abbreviation. 
42. The Use of the Independent Shield in Advertising.— 
There is no doubt that the Independent Shield should be shown 
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The 
use of this Shield links up all Independent telephone adver- 


in a prominent place in every telephone advertisement. 


tising so that an Independent telephone advertisement run in 
Pennsylvania, for example, will have a beneficial effect upon 
Independent advertising run in Texas. 


People travel around a great deal. If they see the Independ- 
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Fig. 34. The Shield Should Identify All Independent Advertising. 


ent Shield in other towns than their own, or in other news- 
papers than their own, they are likely to feel more respect for 
the local copy which displays this Shield. 

The Independent Shield should also serve as a trademark 
to identify every piece of Independent advertising put out. It 
notifies everybody that there is another group of telephone 
companies on the map besides BeH. And the more frequently 
people see this Shield (Fig. 34), the more impressed they are 
by this fact. 
public. 


It is a good idea to get into the: heads of the 


CHAPTER V. Practical Advertising Psychology. 


43. Psychology and Effective Advertising—The word “psy- 
chology” sounds rather forbiddingly scientific, but it means 
simply the study of the human mind. The only reason for 
studying the subject is to know how better to influence the 
human mind. And right here is where psychology links up 
with advertising, for the purpose of advertising is to influence 
people’s minds. It is only by knowing some of the fundamental 
principles of psychology that we can hope to write effective 
advertising copy. 

Some men who claim to know absolutely nothing of the 
subject of psychology, turn out most forceful and successful 
advertising. But such men, although they may claim to know 
nothing of psychology, are really practical students of the sub- 
ject. They understand human nature. They understand the 
possibilities of the human mind. 

They may have come by this information without any effort 
on their part but, nevertheless, they have a firm, practical grasp 


of the subject, their boasting to the contrary notwithstanding. 





Use the Home Telephone 





Fig. 35. The Eye Comprehends Only Four Things At Once. 


Such men are very much like those money makers of whom 
we occasionally read, who are so illiterate that they cannot sign 
their own names. But they understand the difficult art of mak- 
ing money. 

44. Theory and Its Application—At the present time we are 


not nearly as much afraid of the theory of anything as we were 
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a few years ago. The theorist, pure and simple, still has no 


place in modern business. But those who understand theory 
and can apply this theory in a workable way, are always in 
demand. 

Advertising is a serious matter nowadays. Consider that up- 
ward of a billion dollars a year is spent in advertising in the 
United States alone, and it is easy to see why a well defined 
theory is necessary to control this expenditure efficiently. 

Every business man is anxious to secure the greatest possible 
returns from the expenditure of his money for advertising 
purposes. It is only by knowing something of the fundamental 
principles underlying the science of advertising that he can 
hope to write effective advertising himself, or to direct a fruit- 
ful advertising campaign, large or small. It is not within the 
province of this series on telephone advertising and publicity 
to go deeply into the subject of psychology. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the few suggestions given may be helpful in a prac- 
tical way to those who are called upon to write or judge ad- 
vertising. 

45. The Securing of Attention—One phase of advertising 
psychology which has been carefully investigated, is that re- 
lating to the securing of attention. It is easy to see why the 
securing of attention is of such great importance in advertising. 
Unless a telephone advertisement secures attention—which 
means that it is seen—it might as well never have been written, 
for it will not produce results. 

It is hard for a man to make tests of his own mentality. In 
the course of a day he attends to so many different kinds of 
work that it is difficult to say how many things he can attend 
to at once. In the psychological laboratory, however, the sub- 


ject has been carefully investigated and it has been proved 





If You Want to Secure the 
Best Telephone Service for 
Your Money, Always Use 
the Home Telephone. 











Fig. 36. More than Four-Word Displays are Hard to Read. 


that the human eye can attend to only four things at a time. 
This may mean four letters, four simple words, four small 
pictures, etc. 

The direct application of this fact to the subject of advertis- 
ing may be stated in these words: The ideal head or display 
line should contain only four words. 

Please note that this is the ideal head line. In practice it is 
often impossible to state an effective idea in four words. It is, 
however, a fact beyond dispute that a head line would be 
stronger if it contained only four words. Keep the displays 
in advertising down. Make them short and snappy. 

The application of this one principle will greatly increase the 
effectiveness of any advertisement. An illustration of this is 
given in Figs. 35 and 36. Note the ease with which the display 
line in Fig. 35 can be read. Also how much more of an effort 
it is to read the display heading of Fig. 36. 


(To be Continued.) 











Some Public Utility Damage Claims that “Blew Up” 


Typical Examples of Damage Claims Brought Against Public Utility Corporations—Eleventh Hour Discov- 
eries of Claim Agent—Thousands Spent Annually by Transportation and Utility Companies 
in Contesting and Paying Damage Claims of Little or No Merit 


By E. C. Blomeyer 


It is related that once upon a time a certain citizen awoke 
in a nice, white hospital ward. Still dazed from an anesthetic, 
he looked about him in amazement, and asked feebly: 

“Where am I?” 

“Don’t talk now,” soothed the nurse. “You have been in- 
jfured in a street car accident, but you will recover.” 

The citizen’s face brightened. “Recover!” he exclaimed, 
smiling weakly. “Recover! How much?” 

The claim agent who told me this story seemed to find a sort 
of a melancholy pleasure in its recital; to him it was a witty 
anecdote, extremely apt. He chuckled over it a long time. 

“Are all people like that?” I asked him. 

“Well, I wouldn’t go so far as to say that they all are,” re- 

‘turned the claim agent earnestly. “Even after 12 years of 
handling claims against a public service corporation, I wouldn’t 
say that. Somewhere in this great and glorious republic there 
may be a man—or may be two men—who would not think of 
damages the minute consciousness returned. There may be, I 
say; I am not sure.” 

“T’ve never met them yet, though,” he added lugubriously. 

Many of the experiences of utilities corporations in their 
dealings with the damage-claiming public would be laughable, 
were they not so exasperating to the company. Some of them 
are laughable after the case is finished and the papers filed 
away—others would be laughable then, too, were it not for the 
vacant place in the company’s bank account. Be that as it may, 
the “Loss and Damage” files of almost any operating utility 
company of size would furnish enough material for a whole 
book of fun. 

The corporation claim agent is a foxy person; the exigencies, 
so to speak, of many and varied situations have made him such. 
To him, there is no truth until all the facts have been gathered, 
assorted, sifted and proved. He is the original Missourian. 
The least suspicious circumstance, the most minute deviation 
of the allegation from the probabilities, sends him loping away 
on a new scent for more information, for facts—for a loop- 
hole in the claimant’s statement of the case. 

He deals with the damage-claiming public, and hard experi- 
ence has taught him a lot of the tricks of its trade and the 
wiles of the game. Often it is, too, that he digs up, some- 
times only at the eleventh hour, some pertinent fact or mat- 
ter of evidence with a bearing upon the case so relevant that 
the entire complexion of the claim is changed in an instant, 
and the complainant’s house of cards brought tumbling down. 


How One DaMAGE CLAm “BLEW UP.” 


There was the case of Miss Lucindy Beatrice Brown, a lady 
of distinction in Darktown society, who fell into a telephone 
pole hole. The pole hole had been dug that very day by a 
wicked telephone corporation and left there in the alley, a 
pit-fall for all honest citizens who might be passing that way 
intent strictly upon their own business. Miss Lucindy mean- 
dered down the alley shortly after dusk, returning home from 
her lucrative occupation of cooking victuals for white folks 
in a nearby house, and she fell into the pole hole. She fell 
right straight down into it, feet first, and being a lady of con- 
siderable girth, she wedged in tightly and stayed there some 
time. 

Of course, there were two red lanterns burning alongside 
the pole hole, and a protective covering over it, and according 
to all the facts in the case, Miss Lucindy must have been put 
to the trouble of extinguishing the lights and removing the 
covering before she could fall in, but she fell in just the 
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same, and “thereby suffered severe and painful bodily injuries, 
likely to prove permanent in character’—to quote from the 
claim presented for her, by a lawyer, to the telephone com- 
pany the next day. 

Lucindy wanted $1,000 damages. The telephone company 
investigated, and, merely to save attorney’s fees, offered her 
$25. Thereupon she brought suit and took to her bed—being 
seriously injured, you know—until court should meet. 

Now, according to the complaint, filed by Lucindy’s attorney, 
in which her painful and severe bodily injuries were more 
specifically described, the lady apparently suffered from a 
double compound fracture of the spine, or something equally 
as terrible, rendering her physically incapable of walking, or 
even of standing alone. Her physician—a gentleman also of 
color—was perfectly willing to swear to anything at all that 
might help her case along. 

As the matter stood, therefore, Lucindy was due to secure 
a nice little judgment against the company provided that, if 
only for the sake of appearances, she kept to her bed. But 
this Miss Brown was a lady of social proclivities, and she 
dearly loved to “shake a leg” at a certain dancing parlor fre- 
quented by others of her race. So it happened that a couple 
of days before the case was to be tried the claim agent of the 
telephone company droppd around to see Lucindy’s lawyer, 
and casually placed before that gentleman a document and a 
photograph. 

The photograph, taken by flash-light, clearly showed Miss 
Lucindy Beatrice Brown in the act of cantering gracefully 
through the difficult steps of the latest tango. The document 
was the affidavit of the photographer and two additional re- 
liable witnesses, certifying that the picture had been taken 
that preceding Saturday night—and that settled it for Lucindy. 
Expense in the case: $5 paid a dusky rival for information 
and $10 to the photographer and his witnesses. 


BRAKEMAN INJURED BY SAGGING WIRE. 


Let us consider now the case of one Pete Bowen, a railroad 
brakeman, who stood on top of a box car one dark night and 
encountered a telephone wire that had sagged down across the 
track. The wire took Mr. Bowen across the forehead and 
laid him flat on the roof of the car, leaving a red welt across 
his face. Mr. Bowen put the matter up to his employers, the 
railway company. The company assessed his damages at $65 
and paid him that amount, taking his release jointly for itself 
and the telephone company. The telephone company refunded 
the railway company the entire amount, filed away its own 
copy of Mr. Bowen’s release, and considered the matter settled 
for all time. 


Six months afterward, however, Bowen brought suit against 
the telephone company for $5,000 damages, claiming that his 
eyesight had been permanently impaired. The case came to 
trial. The following excerpts from the records of the testi- 
mony are interesting: 

Counsel for the defense questioning; on the stand a witness 
by the name of John R. Hawkes. 

Q.: What is your occupation, Mr. Hawkes? A.: 
oculist and optician. 

Q.: Is it not a fact that you do certain work for the Blank 
Railway Co.? <A.: Yes, sir; I examine the eyes of their 
trainmen on the river division, periodically. 

Q.: Have you ever examined the eyes of Peter Bowen, the 
plaintiff in this case? A.: Yes, sir. 


I am an 
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Q.: When did you do so last? A.: About ten days ago. 

Q.: What was the occasion of your examining Mr. Bowen’s 
eyes at that time? A.: Mr. Bowen had made application for 
promotion to conductor, and it is the company’s rules that 
conductors must stand certain eyesight tests before taking a 
run. ; 

Q.: In what condition did you find Mr. Bowen’s eyes, at 
that time; that is, when you last examined them—which you 
say was about ten days ago? A.: According to the company’s 
method of grading, Mr. Bowen’s eyes were 92 per cent. per- 
fect at that examination, sir. 

Counsel for the plaintiff picked up his books and papers and 
slammed them down hard on the table before him, looking 
daggers at his client meanwhile—and the jury found for the 
defendant without leaving the jury box. Should the circum- 
stances ever be repeated, Mr. Bowen will probably select a 
more favorable time to make application for promotion to a 
better job. 


Hat Wuicu Lopcep 1n NETWorRK OF WIRES. 


All damage claims are not for personal injuries. There was 
the case, for instance, of one Adolph Schwartz—a Frenchman, 
one might suppose—who was walking downtown to his tailor 
shop one gusty March morning, when his new straw hat flew 
off of his head and lodged in a network of telephone wires 
high in the air. Aggressive efforts on the part of Mr. Schwartz 
failing to recover the headgear, he proceeded direct to the 
office of the telephone company and demanded immediate pay- 
ment to him of $3, the cost of his hat. The manager heard 
the complaint and courteously offered to send a lineman at once 
to recover the hat, but this did not satisfy Mr. Schwartz; the 
hat, he said, was no doubt ruined beyond further use. He 
must have $3 paid to him that moment, or he would cause 
trouble for the company. 

The manager thought a moment, then he called in his chief 
clerk. 

“Bob,” he said, “the wire chief reported to me just a minute 
ago that we had a lot of wires all crossed up out about 1,600 
Blank avenue. I’ve just located the cause for the trouble. I 
want you to call up our lawyers and have them file a suit 
against Adolph Schwartz for $50 damages, for letting his hat 
blow up into our wires out there and putting a lot of tele- 
phones out of commission, causing us serious trouble and ex- 
pense. Tell them to hurry, and to file the suit today, without 
fail.” 

“Hey! Wait a minute, mister,” called the excited Mr. 
Schwartz, who had been squirming in his chair during this 
conversation. “Never you mind, now. Don’t you do dot, at 
all. Dot’ll be all right about my hat; you yust forget dot 
damage suit—you hear me?” 

“Well, since you ask it, I will,’ smiled the manager, bowing 
Mr. Schwartz out of the office—and that was the end of that 
case. 


ELEvENTH Hour INFORMATION. 


Often information of value comes to the claim agent in the 
most casual sort of way, from unexpected sources, sometimes 
at the eleventh hour. Such was the case in the claim of one 
Abner Whittaker, who sued a telephone company for $300 to 
reimburse him for the loss of several fine cows. Whittaker 
alleged that during a certain severe storm a rural line belong- 
ing to the telephone company had blown down across his pasture 
fence, making a gap, through which, before he had discovered 
the damage, the cattle had strayed out of the field and away, 
and were never recovered. They were blooded cattle, of course 
—cattle killed or injured by a corporation are always blooded 
stock. 

Now, this particular storm had raged almost two years before 
the suit was filed. The rural line in question, with a number 
of others in the vicinity, had been lately acquired by the tele- 
phone company from a local organization. There were no 
records in the files of the absorbed company to show that Mr. 
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Whittaker had ever presented a claim for damages. The 
employes in charge at the time were no longer on the pay roll 
and had drifted away; the claim agent had no personal knowl- 
edge whatever of the circumstances. 

Investigating, though, he found that the plant department 
records did show that this particular line had been rebuilt about 
the time of the alleged accident, because it had been blown 
down in a storm. The burden of proof would be on the com- 
pany—and altogether it looked as if the wisest play for the 
claim agent just about then was to compromise the little case 
with the farmer’s lawyers, and get out as cheaply as he could. 

Mr. Whittaker’s attorneys, however, would not compromise. 
They stood pat. They refused up to $200—the only amount 
that would satisfy them was $300 and costs. So the agent 
prepared to fight a law suit. 

Just then happened one of those curious tricks of fate. By 
chance—the merest chance—a month before the trial, the claim 
agent was driving across country in his car and needed water 
for the radiator. Stopping at a farm house, he was told by 
a friendly old farmer to help himself at the pump, and while 
filling the car he conversed leisurely and at random with the 
farmer. This was fully 20 miles from the place where the 
farm line had been blown down. In the course of the con- 
versation the claim agent complimented the appearance of the 
farm buildings, and his host replied that he had improved 
them a great deal in the two years he had lived there. 

“T used to live across the county from here,” he remarked 
casually, “next to the old Whittaker farm—Abner Whittaker’s 
place.” 

The claim agent pricked up his ears. “I’m with the tele- 
phone company,” he volunteered. “Whittaker’s got a damage 
suit against us, coming up in court next month.” 

“Yes,” drawled the farmer, “I he’erd something about it. 
I ought to sue you, too,” he said jokingly. “I nigh busted up 
a leg a-fallin’ over them poles of your’n while they was blowed 
over, a-layin’ out thar in the road afore you put ’em up 
again.” 

“In the road?” cut in the agent quickly. 
road along the outside of Whittaker’s farm? 
our poles were outside his fence—not inside.” 

“Sure they were outside Ab’s fence—right along the side 
of the county road,” returned the farmer calmly, hanging up 
the water bucket. “And they blowed over across the road and 
laid there nigh onto a week afore the telephone folks fixed 
’em up again—and everybody had to drive out around ’em all 
that time. I know, because I passed ’em a hundred times, I 
reckon. I allowed that was why Ab was suing you, account 
of the inconvenience, but I never paid no attention to it—Ab’s 
allers suing somebody, anyway.” 

The claim agent screwed the filler-cap back on the radiator 
of his car and sat down for a talk with the farmer—a talk 
that saved his company $300, because it proved conclusively 
that the line of poles, along the side of the public road, had 
fallen across the road, and had not damaged Whittaker’s 
fence in falling. Mr. Whittaker, who was “allers suing some- 
body,” was merely taking a little flier in law on the strength 
of the ignorance of the circumstances by the new owners of 
the line. The end of it was that the new evidence was laid 
before Mr. Whittaker’s attorneys—and the suit was promptly 
withdrawn. 


“You mean the 
Why, I thought 


ANOTHER Curtous TRICK OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Then there was the case of the Widow Martin, who lost a 
horse—a blooded horse. Horsie wandered out on a railroad 
right-of-way and encountered a passing freight train, much 
to horsie’s detriment; in fact, considered strictly as a horse, 
he was not much good any more. The widow went into court 
and prayed that she be allowed $175 damages jointly from the 
railroad and the telephone company, the latter being, so to 
speak, a companion in the crime. Linemen employed by the 


telephone company, alleged the widow, had entered the rail- 
road property to repair the company’s wires, which were on 
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the right of way, and had left the fence down, and it was 
through this gap in the fence that the horse had found access 
to the track. 

Now, the worst of the case, from the telephone claim agent’s 
point of view, was that his company’s linemen had actually 
left the fence down. There was not much for him to do but 
to compromise the case with the widow as best he could, so 
he went to her town to see her, prepared to pay her up to $100 
to settle the claim. 

The claim agent ate his lunch at the local hotel, and sat out 
on the veranda, awaiting the proper hour for an afternoon 
call on Widow Martin. Then happened another of those 
curious tricks of circumstances and fate. As he sat there, an 
old darkey came along the dusty street, laboriously pulling 
behind him a broken-down cart half filled with vegetables. 

“Uncle” remarked the claim agent, with friendly intent, 
“you ought to get yourself a horse for that business. You'll 
wear yourself out.” 

“Yessuh,” returned Uncle, dropping the shafts and swabbing 
his brow with an old red handkerchief. “Yessuh, you sho’ is 
correct, boss. But old Uncle done had bad luck, boss. I sho’ 
was ’spectin’ to git a hawss, boss, plumb cheap, but that air 
hawss, he done happened to er accident and died afore I got 
him. Yessuh, he sho’ did.” 

“Too bad, Uncle,” returned the agent sympathically. 
happened to your horse?” 

“Railroad train done killed him, boss.” 

The agent became all attention. “Say, Uncle,” he exclaimed, 
“that wasn’t the Widow Martin’s horse, now, was it?” 

“Yessur, boss,” beamed the old man. “Dat’s de same hawss, 
boss. De Widow Martin’s hawss. Me and her, we done traded, 
and I was goin’ to git the hawss Sattiday mawnin’—and that 
air hawss, he got killed Friday night. Sho’ hard luck on a 
pore old niggah, boss.” 

“Now, Uncle,” asked the claim agent, “how much did you 


“What 


agree to pay the widow for that horse? You said it was 
cheap, you know.” 
“Fifteen dollars, boss—dat’s what I ’greed to pay. De lady, 


she wanted 20, but we ’greed on 15. Dat hawss sho’ was in 
bad shape, but I ‘lowed as how I could doctor him up and 
make him last old Uncle a long while yit for de wagon.” 

The claim agent grabbed the surprised old darky by the arm 
and led him, still garrulously talking horses and hard luck, 
down to see the Widow Martin. The upshot of the matter 
was that the widow took ten dollars for a clear release—and 
the agent gave the dazed old Uncle five dollars more. And 
thus another damage claim blew up. 


PROSECUTING TRIVIAL DAMAGE CLAIMS. 


There are men who make it their business to prosecute triv- 
ial damage claims against utilities corporations. One such 
parasite, located in a certain city recently, had a regular sys- 
tem for gathering information from all sources about insig- 
nificant happenings that might be turned into a fairly plausible 
claim against some corporation. These men take an assign- 
ment of interest in the claim, and, if necessary, even pay the 
claimant a small sum weekly or monthly during the prosecu- 
tion of the case. Not all of these men are lawyers; some 
merely have an understanding with one or more attorneys of 
the “ambulance chasing” class, to handle suits for a percentage 
of whatever amount may be recovered. 


The damage claim expert, however, seldom figures on hav- 
ing to fight out a trivial case in the courts, acting on the prin- 
ciple that the corporation would rather settle a claim for $25 
up to even $100, than go to the trouble and expense of fighting 
a case through the courts, at probable more expense in the 
long run, even if it should win the case, than the compara- 
tively small compromise settlement. 

One of these men met his match not long ago. For sev- 
eral years he had been harassing the traction company and 
the several other utilities in a certain city, with an endless 
number of little claims. Finally the companies tired of being 
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milked, finding, besides, that the more claims they settled 
through this man, the faster new ones arose. So the utilities 
banded together and employed a detective. The detective laid 
a few little plans, and then sent one of his own men around 
to the damage claim expert with a little proposition to fake 
up an accident on a street car, file a claim against the trac- 
tion company, and divide up the proceeds. The expert took 
him up; the accident was duly pulled off and the claim filed— 
and in a day or two Mr. Expert suddenly found himself in a 
certain place where the sun shines striped on the floor. He 
made cash bond and was released until trial day—and has 
never been heard from in that city since. 

As an evidence of the extent to which the damage claim 
practice can be carried in this great land of the free, consider 
a case that came to light in January, 1916. In the trial of this 
suit against a traction company, it developed that seventeen 
members of this same plaintiff’s family had made claims against 
the same company in the period from January 29, 1914, to 
March 29, 1915—all of them claims for alleged personal in- 
juries sustained while riding upon or alighting from the trac- 
tion company’s cars. The traction company, in its answer to 
the plaintiff’s petition of complaint, set forth that “the plain- 
tiff and some ten or eleven members of his family had con- 
tinuously worked together, conspired, assisted and abetted 
each other in propounding false and fraudulent claims against 
the company.” Later, in the testimony, it developed that actu- 
ally 17 members of the same family had filed claims at one 
time or another within a little more than a year. 

Consider, also the somewhat satirical and sarcastic comments 
of the court on the matter: 

“The testimony. shows a remarkable condition of 
affairs. About 17 claims were propounded by this man and 
his relatives, all of which, except two, were for injuries al- 
leged to have been sustained in alighting from cars. To get 
off a street car is a simple thing, and it is inconceivable that 
all these people could have been caused to fall by reason of 
the negligence of the operatives of the cars.” 

“Surely the company had no desire to wilfully inflict in- 
juries upon the members of this family,” said the court. 
“Surely, too, these people were not all suffering from infirmi- 
ties such as to prevent them from getting off a street car with- 
out assistance. In spite, however, of the warnings furnished 
by similar accidents to members of the family, they appear 
not to have learned caution, but continued taking the risk— 
a terrible one to them—of getting off of street cars, with the 
result that every now and then one of them would be injured 
just like the others were.” 

An extreme case, you say? If you think so, study the 
court records of damage claims for awhile. Or, if you prefer 
to get your knowledge first hand, undertake to stand between 
a public service corporation and the people who have real 
or fancied claims against it, for a year or so. 

The cases recited here are not exaggerated. They were 
merely selected for this purpose because they carry a touch 
of humor—one might recount, indefinitely, grievances similar 
and with as little foundation as these. The sad thing is that 
a lot of them are not funny—at least, not to the company. 
One might also go on and on, telling how much this business 
costs the companies, and, incidentally, the public that must 
support the companies. Nothing has been said in the fore- 
going about accidents to employes—most all of the states have 
passed, or are contemplating, employes’ compensation laws 
that take care of that factor in a manner that has in most 
cases proven fairly satisfactory to both employer and em- 
ploye. 

Some day, perhaps, the state and nation will awake to the 
fact that the transportation and utilities companies are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars every year, contesting or paying dam- 
age claims that have either little merit, or none at all. Then, 
let us hope, it will be possible to enact laws to protect the 
companies against such brigandage—and remove a grievous 
burden from the companies and from the public as well. 








Why Not Today > 


Abolishing Dollar Telephones—Raising Rates 
By J. C. Kelsey 


I received a typical letter this week. It will not be a 
one to you. It merely tells an old, old story. 

It brings to mind my old suggestion that we find the 
man who invented $2 and $1 telephone rates and burn him 
No man in human form ever per- 
petrated such an atrocity upon a business as this unthink- 
ing person who told the world that the telephone busi- 
ness was profitable at such rates. 


new 


in the public square. 


any store. You are astonished at the new 
The clerk merely clears his throat, and gives you 
a faraway look. He is surprised you do not know that 
there is a war in Europe, and that along with drugs and 
dye stuffs, copper, platinum and steel products, the very 
product you are buying has been cornered by the Senga- 
lese troops, and there may be no more of it to be had by 
next week. 

It is a great game of pass it along—and almost every 
one has passed it along except the telephone man. 

Here is the letter: 

“The small telephone companies in Western " 
operating around 300 telephones each, mostly on party 
lines at $1 per month, have recently been comparing notes. 
They find they are barely keeping alive and if it were not 
for outside help they would scarcely survive, much less pay 
dividends.” 

Is there any reason in the world why a telephone com- 
pany should depend upon outside help any more than a 
bank, drug store, clothing store and grocery? 

Why is it that a group of telephone stockholders and 
directors feel so philanthropic anyway? Surely our tele- 
phone business has some strange angles to its life. 


Go into 
prices. 


One of these plants has 310 telephones. 
ance sheet was as follows: 


In 1915, its bal- 





EL a $4,509.51 

Expense: 

ES ESS an ee eT eae Tee 2,787.62 

SR LL TT 211.96 

ener nt ee 554,82 3,554,40 
SL PR ET TEE Ee $ 955.11 


The net income of $955.11 is to take care of depreciation, 
dividends and salary of the manager who owns the plant 
—not very promising is it? 

In 1916, for the first six months, the plant earned as fol- 
lows: 








| ERS le a et nn ee ctr $2,402.93 
Expense: 

| ee eae ees $1,431.09 
Oy REE Se as Ms i a 262.19 
oe STIS Cl) OOO, Le Ee 788.58 2,481.86 
a $ 78.93 


The manager or owner of this property, after working 
diligently for six months and making use of his capital, 
finds that he still owes practically $80. Not a word about 
reserves, dividends or wages for the owner. 


Now the question which follows is a pathetic one, al- 
though a remarkable one: 
“The management is at a loss to know just how to han- 


dle the situation and is debating whether the facts should 
be printed and distributed to the patrons so as to show 
the reasonableness of higher rates. 

A number of neighboring companies find themselves in 
the same predicament. Would it not be 
these companies to meet and compare their financial needs 
and issue a joint statement explaining how the earnings 


advisable for 


are being expended, why the business is costing more to 
run on account of the war conditions, thus showing the 
necessity for an advance in rental rates?” 

The greatest trait of telephone men is modesty. Even 
the representatives of the ambitious universal system suffer 
with this failing. You can listen to any rate fight, com- 
pulsory physical connection contest, or any lawsuit where 
Bell employes testify, and you are reminded of a blushing, 
shrinking maiden. 

You hear them apologizing and explain until you come 
It is no 
shudder when 


to believe they have really committed a crime. 
wonder that Independent telephone men 
called upon to face a relentless public. 


This little telephone company should proceed at once 
to notify the public that its telephone rates are going to 
be raised. There is nothing to apologize for and nothing 
to hesitate about. A telephone company with a six months’ 
deficit of $80 is nearer death than it would be in a real 
war. The quicker this telephone company merely an- 
nounces that its rates will be higher, the better off it will 
be. 

It is very well to take the public into your confidence 
It is inborn in the average business man that a telephone 
is a cheap device. To his mind, the telephone is but a box 
on the wall, and nothing but profit goes to the owner. 

In an Illinois town, a doctor recently claimed that the 
telephone company should give free service in exchange 
for the use of the highways. The doctor used the same 
highways and he did not charge $1 per month for visits— 
he charged $1 per mile for visits made over the same high- 
way. 


To reason with the public at large is now recognized 
as an excellent thing, but difficult, because the jury is 
biased at the start. To reason with the public’s repre- 
sentative, the public utility commission, is more effective 
for after awhile even the commissioners overcome their 
original view that telephone service is a gold mine. An 
effort should be made, however, to educate the public be- 
fore reasoning with the commission. 

The thing for the 310-telephone plant to do is to obey the 
law and the procedure of the state in which it operates and 
apply for a living wage. No law or regulating body on 
earth will deny such a telephone company the right to 
raise its rates. And no member of the public will have 
the nerve to face the public utility tribunal and dispute its 
decision. 
the charter of a telephone com- 
In fact, 


There is nothing in 
pany which forbids the company to earn a living. 


there is an amendment to the constitution of the United 
States which says that no man’s property can be con- 
fiscated without due process of law. 
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There is nothing, however, in the constitution of the 
United States which will prevent the public from con- 
fiscating any property if the management or owner of that 
property voluntarily permits it. And a telephone com- 
pany which goes on voluntarily giving $1 telephone service 
is admitting, as well as permitting, confiscation. 


No telephone service should be sold for less than $18 
per year, or five cents a day. It does not matter whether 
the service is given on one, two, four or eight-party lines, 
it should not be below five cents per day. And if the pub- 
lic is unwilling to pay that insignificant sum of money for 
one day’s telephone service, let it do without. 

Let the public run for the doctor as it once did. One 
of the clearest things of my young life is the fact that 
every child born in my quarter of the town, represented 
a thrilling chase on my part for the doctor. 

Let the farmer drive to town for his news. Let the 
merchant send a man to the depot to see about ship- 
ments. Just let them all do without telephone service 
one day or one week and they will find it cheaper to pay 
ten cents per day for any kind of telephone service. 

When the telephone company comes to its senses, it will 
raise its rates and show the public why. What in the world 
is a public utility commission for, but to mediate for the 
public utility which loses money? 

Not one day’s delay should take place before presenting 
this particular case to the proper authorities. 


Before the public utility commission idea struck the 
Central states, I had frequent occasion to help to put proper- 
ties in order for the coming change. 

I have in mind one property worth every cent of $300,- 
000. The management knew the rates were low some- 
where, but was at a loss to know how to demonstrate it. 
As it was, a dividend was paid, and the stock was looked 
upon as a good investment. The manager received $125 
per month, the directors got nothing, and the reserve chest 
was as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 

I asked the manager if the people appreciated the heroic 
service of his directors, and his own unselfishness in serv- 
ing them so cheaply. I asked if they had ever rebuilt any 
plants and if storms and sleet ever gave trouble. I then 
asked if he would like a $250 per month salary, and he 
laughingly said he would. I asked the six directors if a 
$5 bill for every directors’ meeting would not add zest 
to the monthly sessions. I asked if a reserve fund of $12,- 
000 per year—$4 per station—set aside, would not make 
them feel more comfortable about the future. 

And I was not surprised to find that they agreed with 
me, and went straight home to raise the manager’s salary, 
to pay directors’ fees, and set aside a reserve. 


In the flash of an eye, the rates were found to be too 
low. They were not too low as long as the telephone 
company management worked for nothing and cared 
nothing for the future of the property. 

Is there any law which compels a telephone management 
to do this? Is there any reason why a telephone man, 
managing a $300,000 property, should not earn $3,000 a 
year? Then why not pay the management properly? Do 
you know of any public official who works for nothing? 

Now don’t forget this: The company did not pay the 
manager the increased salary—the public did. The com- 
pany did not set aside a $12,000-renewal reserve fund—the 
public did. The company did not pay the faithful di- 
rectors their monthly directors’ fee—the public did. 

Remember that—the public did. And who else should 
pay these just accounts but the public which uses the 
service and needs it so much? 
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As said before, telephone men are too humble, too con- 
scientious, and too sensitive. This applies to all classes 
whether owners of a small property or employes of that one 
great, grand, universal, interdependent and intercommuni- 
cating telephone system. All have the same fault of 
modesty, humility and meekness. They sometimes act as 
if ashamed and afraid that a secret crime will be uncovered 
if they once dare to brave the wrath of the public. 

If there was ever a time to give the public a dose of 
higher rates, it is this very day. Every telephone com- 
pany in America, Bell or Independent, should make a com- 
bined assault on the curse of low rates, and adjust them 
for all time. 

No telephone man is expected to work for nothing, or to 
invest his money for public use without interest. No tele- 
phone man is expected to allow the public to wear out his 
property. No telephone man is a philanthropist nor is it 
anywhere written that he should minister to the needs of 
the public for love alone. 


My advice to the typical telephone company which [ost 
$78.93 the first part of 1916, is to get busy and follow the 
law of the state. If the state law says to raise rates first 
and fight it out before the commission later, do so at once 
—and do it without fear, apology, or explanation. 

There may be days when you would seek shelter from a 
storm, but stand pat and look the storm in the eye—it 
will be only a flash. 

If the state law says you must go to the commission 
first, do so at once. It may cost you some money, but 
such costs are operating expenses and the public will have 
to pay them. And if they contest it, it will not be as ex- 
pensive as bankruptcy. 

Oh! That telephone men awake to their rights and neces- 
sities! : 

MORAL: Do it now. 


The Bell-Western Electric Combination. 

The June issue of The Monarch Message, a publication of the 
Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa, contains an 
article which clearly explains the relation of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. to the Bell company in the following manner: 

“Suppose 50 per cent. of the business houses and 50 per cent. 
of the residences in your town were owned by one company 
and occupied by the employes of this company. Suppose this 
company instructed every one of its employes to use no tele- 
phone service, either local or long distance, except that supplied 
by a company competing with you and to pay whatever price 
was charged without allowing you or any one else to compete 
for the business. 

“Now suppose this competing operating company solicited 
business among the remaining 50 per cent. of the business 
houses and residences and offered inducements such as free 
service for three months, twelve months’ time to pay bills and 
other things which you could not afford to offer, and which no 
other honestly operated business could offer. Go a little fur- 
ther and suppose that each one of the employes of this com- 
pany in your town acted as a solicitor for the completing op- 
erating company. 

Would you say you were having a square deal? Would you 
sit back and allow this condition to go on without protest? 
No! You would rightfully claim an unfair act upon the part 
of the original company and an unfair competitive condition 
so far as concerned your securing telephone subscribers. You 
would fight for an open field. You would demand that every 
person in your town be allowed to buy telephone service where, 
when and in such’ quantities as he saw fit. 

That in principle is what the Independent manufacturers of 
telephone equipment are fighting for today. Our position is 
practically the same as yours would be under the conditions 
we have outlined. The telephone company requires its operat- 
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ing companies to purchase all telephones, switchboards and 
supplies from the Western Electric Co. and to advise the 
nearest or salesman of the Western Electric 
Co. of any prospects for business. 

The Independent operating companies and the Independent 
manufacturers have had interests in common for a great many 
years. Don’t you believe it only right and fair that, so long 
as the Western Electric Co. continues to be owned by the Beil 
telephone company, the Independent operators should support 
the Independent manufacturers? We do.” 


branch house 





Mid-Summer Meeting of Central Home Managers. 

All the larger exchanges of the Central Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. were represented at the mid-summer managers’ 
meeting held in Louisville, Ky., at the company’s headquarters, 
on Saturday, July 22. Two business sessions were held, and 
special attention was devoted to the provisions of the new 
Workmen’s Compensation law in Kentucky which became ef- 
fective on August 1. S. M. Heller, general manager of the 
company, addressed the men present on that subject, as well 
as on the regulations which the state commission will enforce. 

The visitors were guests of the company at the Henry Wat- 
terson Hotel for lunch and returned to the offices of the com- 


pany for the afternoon session. Many of the men reached 
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C. P. Short, manager at Owensboro; H. P. Myers, manager 
at Bowling Green. Those in the front row are, from left to 
right: W. T. Black, manager at Marion; J. H. Lock, man- 
ager at Smithland; E. L. Isaacs, manager at Madisonville; 
K. S. Spears, commercial manager at Paducah; S. H. Wil- 
liams, manager at Providence; J. W. Walsh, manager at May- 
field; B. Y. Chambers, district manager, with headquarters at 
Paducah; John S. Chambers, manager at Frankfort; J. C. 
Head, manager at Owenton; W. M. Brown, general auditor; 
C. L. Obenchain, manager at Russellville; S. M. Heller, general 
manager; W. S. Wilson, president of the Henry County Tele- 
phone Co., of Eminence and Newcastle; J. J. Veatch, district 
manager at Paris; J. J. Lynch, manager at Maysville; W. C. 
Corman, manager at Carlisle; C. E. Utley, manager at Clay; 
Minor Corman, general superintendent; W. G. Cochran, con- 
struction foreman at Central Home; C. M. Mynheir, man- 
ager at Cynthiana. All of these towns are in Kentucky. 





Twenty-One Months Enough. 

An editorial in the Chicago Herald commented upon the at- 
tempt to extend the enforcement of the provisions of the Clay- 
ton act relating to purchases of common carriers. The Herald 
said: 


“Some railroad interests are petitioning the President to 











The Brains of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s Organization at the Recent Managers’ Meeting in Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville. on Friday and some remained over Sunday—for 
church, maybe, although there was a double-header baseball 
game. 

Mr. Heller laid a good deal of stress on the importance of 
the Workmen’s Compensation law, which the Central Home 
company accepts. There is a large amount of red tape which 
must be observed if the interests of both the company and its 
employes are to be looked after carefully. 

As to the commission regulations, Mr. Heller impressed on 
the managers the extreme importance of avoiding anything 
that even looked like discrimination as to rates. The com- 
pany will observe the law to the letter and that point was made 
very clear by the general manager. 

In the afternoon the session developed into a round table 
session. The various managers who have found a good way 
to do a certain thing explained their method or plan to the 
others. Numerous routine subjects, including everything from 
collections to office systems and storekeeping, were discussed. 
Much of the session was given over to discussion of plans for 
new business and it is stated that some plans were proposed 
which “listen mighty good.” It was a business-like meeting 
and even a torrid mid-summer sun did not discourage en- 
thusiasm. 

A photograph of those in attendance at this meeting is re- 
produced in the accompanying illustration. Reading from left 


to right, the names of those on the sidewalk are as follows: 
A. T. Duvall, engineering department, Louisville; A. S. Minor, 
manager at Lawrenceburg; C. M. Peklenk, traveling auditor; 
Warren M. Paine, assistant superintendent; M. M. Welch, 
manager at Carrollton; J. H. Tyler, assistant traveling auditor; 


recommend to Congress to suspend the section of the Clayton 
act which requires railroad corporations to “unlock” with other 
corporations from which the railroads buy materials and sup- 
plies. They say they fear that the enforcement of this decree 
of divorce may “lead to a business crisis.” 

The situation which moved Congress to enact this law has 
long been familiar to all close observers. Not infrequently 
the relations it was meant to end have come to general knowl- 
edge in the criminal courts. Undoubtedly the situation is not 
as bad as it has been. Despite certain scandalous exceptions 
there has been a marked improvement in honesty in railroad 
management of late years. 

The device of a supply company owned by themselves, from 
which they bought goods for the railroad company, of which 
they were directors or officials, often at prices very profitable 
to their private bank accounts, is inconsistent with any proper 
interpretation of the duties of trustees. That is the evil at 
which this section of the Clayton act was directed. The effort 
of such practices is a double mulcting, first of the railroad 
shareholders who are not “on the inside” and then of the pub- 
lic by adding unnecessarily to costs of railroad operation. 

The law has been in effect since October 15, 1914. Railroads 
that were “interlocked” with supply companies have had 21 
months to “unlock.” Only reluctance to let go of what is, to 
put it plainly, just “graft,” can account for failure to comply 
with it and for the present petition. The increasing numbers 
of railroad controllers who really try to be more than just 
legally honest have welcomed the law. As for the other kind, 
it seems plain that they have had time enough to comply with 
it and deserve no further consideration.” 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

443. Name one objection to permanently bridged line re- 
lays. 

444. To what is the click in the receivers of common bat- 


tery subscribers due? Explain the action bringing about the 


click. 

445. What is the method of preventing clicks in the tele- 
phone receiver? 

446. What circuit combinations should be free from all 


clicks due to the insertion of the answering plug in the jack? 
Describe the operation of a two-wire cord circuit in which 


the objectionable click has been prevented. 


CHAPTER XX. The Operator’s Equipment. 


447. 


terconnection of the various subscribers’ line circuits termi- 


Classification of operator’s equipment—The actual in- 


nating at the switchboard, does not call for more equipment 
The 


operation of the equipment obviously requires additional facili- 


than is comprised in the cord and the line circuits. 


ties common to all the line and cord circuits in the group. Such 
facilities are comprised in the equipment by means of which 
the operator may place herself in telephonic communication 
with the calling subscriber, ring the bell of the called tele- 
phone, determine whether the called-for line is available for 
a new connection or not, and determine when the conversation 
is over and the existing connection is no longer needed. The 
apparatus required for these and similar functions of opera- 
tion may be properly styled the operator’s equipment. 

There have become established by force of usage certain 
divisions into which such equipment seems to fall, and which 
lend themselves very readily to the design, construction and 
actual arrangement of the apparatus. Under this classification, 
the operator’s equipment is divided into the operator’s tele- 
phone set, operator’s coil equipment, and the supervisory and 
pilot circuits. 

448. The operators telephone.—tIn 
switchboards, it is not necessary to provide for any special 
The re- 
ceiver in series with the secondary winding of an ordinary 


small single position 


features in the wiring of the operator’s telephone. 


induction coil is wired to the terminals of all the listening 
keys. The transmitter in series with the primary winding of 
the induction coil is wired to the terminals of the battery. It 
is customary to arrange the wiring of the battery circuit so 
that the insertion of the plug to which the head telephone is 
attached, will force together an auxiliary pair of contact springs 
on the jack and complete the battery circuit. It is evident 
that when the plug is again withdrawn, the battery circuit will 


be again broken at the same point. By such an expedient as 
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this, a very considerable economy may be effected in the ex- 
pense of maintaining the battery in proper condition. 

In switchboards having more than one operator's position, 
it is necessary to provide for an operator’s telephone and coil 
set for each of the active positions. It is possible, of course, 
to make use of a number of simple telephone sets similar 
in every way to that described above. The economy of serving 
all the operator’s telephone sets on the switchboard from one 
set of battery, however, becomes more and more important 
as the number of sets increases. 

When a common battery is used for a number of operator’s 
sets, special arrangements are required to prevent confusion. 
For instance, it would be almost, if not quite, fatal for one 
operator to overhear the conversation passing on another posi- 
tion. Should a number of operator’s telephone sets wired like 
that shown.in principle in Fig. 157, be connected to the same 


battery, there would be the gravest danger of such an occur- 
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Fig. 157. Simple Wiring of Operator’s Set. 


rence. The reason why this is true may be readily seen from 
a careful analysis of the operator’s telephone circuit in con- 
nection with the battery supposed, for example, to be com- 
mon to several. 

449. 


economy and uniformity of transmission obtained, make it ad- 


The common battery operator's telephone set.—The 


visible, in switchboards having more than one or two posi- 
tions, to supply the operators’ telephone sets from a common 
battery. This is equally true whether the general character 
of the office equipment is magneto or common battery. In com- 
mon battery switchboards, the operators’ sets are, as a mat- 
ter of course, supplied from the same common battery as the 
balance of the equipment. 

The use of one common source of operating current for the 
operators’ telephone transmitters requires special arrangements 
to prevent the intrusion of the fluctuating currents created 
by one transmitter through the mutual battery connections into 
the supply circuit of another one. This will be clearly under- 
stood by reference to the circuit shown in Fig. 158. 

The common battery, 1—6, is serving the two operators’ 
sets, A and B. Suppose that the transmitter of the set, A, 
disregarding for the moment the receiver and secondary wind- 


ing, is in use. As the resistance of the transmitter of A is 
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varied through the effect of the motion of its diaphragm under 
the influence of the sound waves, the current flowing from the 
battery, 1—6, through it, is varied correspondingly in strength. 
But the fluctuating current through the transmitter of A neces- 
sarily flows through the common battery to which the terminals 
of the other transmitter and primary circuit are connected. 
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Fig. 158. Two Sets on One Battery Without Reactance Coils. 


In order to arrive at an understanding of the battery con- 
ditions as they affect the other telephone sets, suppose that the 
battery is of small capacity so that only 0.1 ampere may be 
drawn from it without a reduction in its effective voltage. Then, 
should the total current strength demanded by the conditions 
of transmitter resistance rise above 0.1 ampere, the effective 
voltage of the battery will be correspondingly lowered. Should 
the total current demand be decreased, the effective voltage 
of the battery will likewise be correspondingly raised. 

If it be assumed, for the sake of illustration, that the nor- 
mal current strength through each of the two transmitters is 
0.05 ampere, it is plain that any disturbance in the resistance 
of either one of them will have a corresponding effect upon the 
Under the 
conditions assumed to exist, for illustration, the variation in 


effective voltage of the battery serving the two. 


the resistance of the transmitter of A will result in an in- 
stantaneous corresponding variation in the common battery 
voltage. 

This variation in the battery voltage must have an instant 
effect upon the normal strength of the current flowing through 
the transmitter and primary circuit of B. In other words, 
without any variation in the transmitter resistance of B, the 
current flowing through it and through the primary winding 
of the induction coil will be varied as a result of a variation 
in resistance of the transmitter of A. 

Since the current flowing in the transmitter and primary cir- 
cuit of B is subject to disturbance resulting from a variation 
in the resistance of the transmitter resistance of A, the con- 
versation being carried on by means of A becomes audible in 
the receiver of B. In other words, a condition created by the 
transmitter of one set, under the exaggerated battery condi- 
tions assumed, will be reflected by a similar condition in the 
circuit of B. This is battery cross talk and is obviously an in- 
tolerable condition in operating offices. Now since the con- 
dition prevails when the battery is of small capacity, it is 
reasonable to assume that it will also prevail when the bat- 
tery is of larger capacity but to a lesser degree. This is very 
true and the condition is very perceptible until the capacity of 
the battery is made large, out of all proportion to the actual 


amount of energy required to be furnished for the operation 


of the operators’ telephone sets. 

450. Battery cross talk—The subject of cross talk due to 
electromagnetic induction, has been touched upon in an earlier 
It is perfectly evident that without proper precau- 


section. 
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tions any common battery telephone system offers an excellent 
opportunity for the appearance of this most elusive and an- 
In fact, all the 


telephone circuits of the entire common battery system are 


noying form of telephone exchange trouble. 


in common electrical contact with each other at the battery, 
and the high frequency of the telephonic voice currents with 
properly designed and located reactance, is the means avail- 
able to prevent the intrusion of the telephonic voice-carrying 
currents of one conversation into the circuit in which another 
one is being transmitted. 

451. Storage battery properties affecting cross talk—The 
standard form of storage battery, which will be fully discussed 
later, possesses some qualities that must be taken into account 
by the telephone engineer, solely on account of the ever-present 
possibility of cross talk. 

When in good condition, the storage battery, viewed as a part 
of the conductor in the circuit in which it is found, has a much 
lower internal resistance than any form of primary battery. As 
the condition of the storage battery becomes less satisfactory, 
the internal resistance is sure to become higher. As the battery 
is discharged, its internal resistance becomes higher than when 
it is freshly charged. 

The effective voltage of the battery for delivering energy to 
the outside circuit is not the total electromotive force of the 
battery. It is that part of the total electromotive force of 
the battery remaining after the drop in potential, due to the 
passage of the current through the battery as a part of the 
condutor, has been deducted. 

It is due to a combination of the effect of all these proper- 
ties of the storage battery that the effective voltage is bound 
to be reduced when the rate of discharge—that is the current 
strength in amperes being furnished—is increased. It is also 
due to a combination of the effects of these properties of the 
storage battery that the effective voltage of the storage battery 
is bound to be increased when the rate of discharge is de- 
creased. 

452. Effect of connecting cells into batteries—It is perfectly 
evident that any rise or fall in the effective voltage of one cell 
is sure to be multiplied when more than one cell is connected 
in a series to form a battery. In other words, if a certain 
condition of the circuit causes a momentary variation of 0.01 
volt in the effective voltage of each cell, the total variation will 
be greater than 0.01 volt if more than one cell is included in 
the battery. 

Should there be eleven cells in the battery—standard prac- 
tice for 24-volt plants—a disturbance in the effective voltage 


of each cell equal to 0.01 volt, will produce a variation of the 
effective voltage of the entire battery of 11 times 0.01 volt or 
0.11 volt. 
nals of an operator’s telephone set might not cause any audible 
disturbance, but a variation of 0.11 volt across the same termi- 
nals could hardly fail to cause a noticeable disturbance in the 


Now a variation of only 0.01 volt across the termi- 


receiver circuit of the telephone set to which it has access. 

For this reason, it is necessary when using the circuit ar- 
rangement shown in Fig. 158, to employ only one storage cell 
for each group of operators’ sets. In this way the actual 
variation in the voltage impressed upon the terminals of the 
various sets is kept at a minimum. 

(To be Continued.) 











Queries on Theory and Practice 


Induction From High-Tension Line. 

I am operating a magneto exchange in a town through 
which runs a power line of 63,000 volts, from which the 
city gets current through a transformer. This spring I 
have been getting static charges on my lines and_switch- 
board, which cause a shooting-frying noise, at times so 
bad that we cannot understand patrons when they give 
their numbers. The trouble comes and goes, and is worse 
on grounded lines, but we also get it on our metallic lines. 
At times we can hear it on the board with no connections 
up and no listening keys open. This happens only when 
the wind is blowing from the power line toward the office, 
which is in the direction of most of our leads. 

I do not parallel the power line closer than two blocks 
and not for more than two blocks at a time. I have a 
Cook distributing rack and when the trouble is on, can 
feel current by placing fingers on line leads and on ground. 

Kindly advise me what I can do to keep current out of 
the office. 


The only way to get rid of induction from power lines 
is to make all your telephone lines metallic. A few ground 
return lines among the metallics will make the metallic 
lines themselves noisy. If the static induction persists, 
you will have to “drain” your lines by placing an impedance 
coil across the line and connect the center point to ground. 
A bridging bell makes a good drain, although it is not 
balanced. If the lack of balance makes your line noisy, 
you will have to use a repeating coil. Any of our adver- 
tising manufacturers can supply you with coils balanced 
for this purpose. 





Ground Rods and Lightning Arresters for Grounded Lines. 


Please advise me how to arrange ground rods for a 
switchboard using grounded lines. I have 10 lines run- 
ning into one board. They are all on one rack now, using 
a common ground rod. Should they be put close together 
or as far apart as. possible? Would I have to use one 
lightning arrester for each line? 


If you make a good earth connection, one alone will 
do for all your lines. It is not necessary to install a 
separate rod for each line drop. Run No. 10 B. & S. 
gauge copper wire from the switchboard to the earth, 
soldering all connections. Dig a hole to moist earth, and 
put about four inches of coke or charcoal on the bottom. 
Then lay down flat a sheet of copper two feet square, 
with the No. 10 B. & S. gauge copper wire soldered 
thoroughly to it. Let the wire run across the sheet, soldered 
all the way. Then cover the plate with coke and fill the 
hole. Of course, it is necessary to protect the wire from 
mechanical injury by nailing or screwing a wooden mould- 
ing over it wherever it may be likely to be damaged. 

Use a separate lightning arrester for each line, that is, 
one pair of carbon blocks per line. One block is con- 
nected to earth, the other to the line to which it belongs. 





Overcoming Induction from High Tension Lines. 


_We are experiencing some trouble with several grounded 
lines running out of town which are close to some high tension 
lines of the electric light company. Of course, we know that 
by making them metallic we can get away from the noise 
from them, but we thought perhaps that by cutting in a large 
condenser on each line near these high tension lines we 
could get away from this noise. 


It is not possible to get rid of induction from a high tension 
power line by cutting in a condenser of any capacitance. We 
may as well face the facts now, that proposed methods for 
quieting earth return lines have failed and the only remedy is 
to make the telephone lines metallic. It is better and in fact 
cheaper in the long run, because you can give good, reliable, 
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uninterrupted service, with easy conversation to your subscrib- 
ers. Anything which makes for satisfied subscribers, renders 
the position of the telephone company more secure. 





Repeating Coils and Automatic Cabling. 

Why does the resistances of the winding of phantom 
coils (or transformers as they are termed here in Aus- 
tralia) vary with the different manufacturers? For in- 
stance, the Ericsson transformers which we use (four and 
five-point) are wound to a resistance of about 200 primary 
and 300 secondary, while the Kellogg No. 17-A coil has 
52 each primary and secondary. 

If it is desired to connect a long grounded line per- 
manently to the central office, we use a four-point trans- 
former, ground one leg of one coil and connect the other 
leg to the grounded line. The other coil is connected to 
a pair of wires in the nearest cable which connects with 
the exchange. The primary and secondary are joined up 
according to the resistance of the metallic loop and the 
grounded line. Why such variation between the different 
windings? 

We have an Automatic Electric Co. plant of about 900 
subscribers working in conjunction with a multiple mag- 
neto switchboard of 4,500 drops. Prior to the introduction 
of the automatic, few faults were met with due to cable 
trouble. Our paper core cables were spliced to silk and 
cotton and a pothead formed by bending the cable into a 
half circle at the distributing frame blocks and thoroughly 
sealed to exclude moisture. 

The insulation on the wires when fanned out was not 
treated in any way. Upon using any of the pairs, they 
would go short or ground very quickly, the insulation 
breaking down, due to the ringing current and permanent 
battery on the line. 

It was decided to cut this portion out and renew with 
properly paraffined twin. This had the desired effect for 
a time, but after months of experimenting, it was decided 
to cut in a new piece of paper core to within a few inches 
of the distributing blocks and then join onto that a 
sufficient length of silk and cotton twin thoroughly boiled 
out, and afterwards shellacked. This seems to have over- 
come the trouble. All cables boxes were renewed, Cook 
can tops replacing some. I might say that our climate is 
very humid at certain times of the year and brings the 
insulation resistance down. The oldest of our aerial cables 
have been up for about 15 years and are still good in the 
paper, due to the careful manner in which they were 
strung. 

The question I want to ask and which I have gone a 
long way round to explain is: What is the standard 
practice when splicing to the paper core for common bat- 
tery or automatic systems or any system where battery is 
always on the line? 

This brings me to another question. It has been stated 
to me that the automatic systems at New York and San 
Francisco had been scrapped because they would not work 
over paper core cables. Not having any data to work on 
I gave it as my opinion that these systems had been taken 
over by the Bell company, hence the removal of the plants. 
Another statement was made that in Seattle paper core 
was taken out and rubber core substituted. Can you en- 
lighten me? 


The variation in the resistances of repeating coils is 
largely a matter of excellence of design. There has been 
a great development in the making of repeating coils, all 
steps leading toward a more efficient design. The time 
was when the Bell company made what was called the 
best repeating coil, with four windings each of 22 ohms’ 
resistance. Independent manufacturers now make coils 
which have only eight or ten ohms per winding (four 
windings on the coil) and they talk as good as the former. 
In fact, low resistance coupled with the best of iron core 
and other construction means the best coil. 

The best practice is to run the paper cable close up to 
the main distributing frame and splice it onto good wool 
cable, boiling out the splice with paraffine. The wool 
cable is fanned out to the terminals and thoroughly shel- 
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lacked. This construction will hold 55 volts continuously. 
But the ringing current often breaks down insulation 
where the common battery will not. This is caused by 
the higher voltages used by harmonic systems. But the 
construction described will stand all this. 

The automatic system in San Francisco was sold to the 
Bell company and was not put out of service because of 
the cables. The system was a success in every way, and 
was taken out only after the Bell people had bought it to 
stop competition. We have no knowledge of any plant in 
New York City. 

Possibly you have reference to the Chicago automatic 
system. The sale of this automatic plant to the Chicago 
Telephone Co. was recently authorized by the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission, but for various reasons the 
deal has not yet been consummated. The failure of this 
system, as set forth in an abstract of Kempster B. Mil- 
ler’s report on his investigation of the automatic situa- 
tion in Chicago published in TELErpnony, October 30, 1915, 
was due to the character of the company’s clientele rather 
than to improper action of the plant. 

Though we have been in fairly close touch with the 
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Seattle automatic plant, we have never heard of the re- 
moval of paper cable. In all automatic plants paper cable 
is used just the same as in manual plants. There is no 
difference as to specifications. 


Metallic Line Part Way and Grounded the Remainder. 

We have paralleling a grounded toll line, two grounded 
rural lines for eight miles out of town. Toll and rural lines 
are of No. 12 wire. I figure on running out the eight miles 
with No. 10 B. B. wire, full metallic, properly transposed 
every one-half mile and grounding one side at the eight-mile 
point where the rural lines turn. My toll line is 37 miles long 
and I am not ready at present to make it full metallic. What 
I want to know is if this ground would not unbalance tne 
line and make it noisy to a great degree. 





You should install a good repeating coil at the eight-mile 
point, because grounding one side will give you cross talk. 
When you connect through your switchboard to a grounded 
local line, you should use a good repeating coil so as to keep 
the eight-mile stretch insulated. If you connect it to a metallic 
line, the coil in the cord circuit is not necessary. Make both 
sides of the proposed eight miles of No. 10 wire. It is not 
best to have one of them No. 12 and the other No. 10. 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussion 


“Telephony’s” Home Course, for Telephone Men. 
(Not meant for study.) 
By Well Clay. 


When the summer sun is sinking 
Towards its heaven in the west, 

And each hilltop wears a halo 
Of the last rays on its crest; 

’Neath the forest creep long shadows 
O’er a carpet richly dressed 

By the hand of Mother Nature 
When the old girl did her best; 

You sink down on the green sward 
And your mind is lulled to rest; 

You forget the world of worries 
Only knowing you are blest. 


When at night the dreary hours 
Drag their moments slowly by, 
And your sleepless eyes are staring 
At the darkness, cold and dry; 

You turn and toss and tumble 
But no matter how you try, 

No slumber comes to ease you 
Nor to close your weary eye; 

The flitting host of phantoms 
Go swiftly trooping by, 

’Til the night has reached forever 
And morning paints the sky. 


You wend your wobbly way towards home 
As daylight’s drawing near; 

Your mind is rather hazy 
And your system’s full of beer; 

You have spent the hours of darkness 
In friendship and good cheer; 

Your legs may be uncertain 
But on this your mind is clear: 

If your wife waits up to greet you, 
In a manner cold as stone, 

You know there'll be a moment 
When you'd rather be alone. 


We do not always feel the same way at all times, which 
is a good thing, and makes for variety. There are mo- 


ments when we feel just like going off somewhere and 
being by ourselves. 
not exclusive. 

I remember I felt that way once when I was a very 
small boy and took a very small chew of fine-cut tobacco, 
thinking that it would be an experience. 


Often the desire that we do that is 


It was! The 


chew was, as stated, quite small as chews go in society 
where they are commonly wont to associate, but it soon 
attracted quite a lot of attention from the physical side 
of my being and grew to amazing size very shortly. It 
zot so big I had to get it out of my mouth so as to give 
more room for an extraordinary flood of saliva, which 
accidentally happened along about that time. 

That was long years ago, but do you know that I felt 
at that time a most intense desire to go away somewhere 
and think things over, and did so. When one thinks 
things over all alone like that, the result sticks more 
firmly in the mind. I can remember what took place on 
that day, when I was off alone by myself, pondering the 
matter over, as clearly as though it happened yester- 
day. 

This morning I decided to get my boat out and have 
it painted, ready for the convenience of whoever came 
,to borrow it first. I knew someone would be around and 
I am a disciple of this new idea of preparedness. I went 
to the paint shop for the necessary paint and materials. 
The shop man wanted to do the job, as some of his men 
were not busy, but I decided to save the $3 which he said 
would be the charge. So I bought paint and varnish 
enough for $1.50 to do the job. I was just starting on the 
job when I discovered that I had no brushes, so I side- 
tracked the paint store man and went over to the hard- 
ware store and bought a cheap brush for 75 cents. I was 
afraid that the paint store man would look at me as 
though I was not going to save so very much of the $3 
after all. 

When I got to going again, I had to wait-until I could 
send a boy over to another place to get a little putty to 
fill up the’ nail holes. I told him to get five cents’ worth 
and keep the other nickel, which he did. 

I got through by noon, but I sure did a good job of 
painting that boat, to say nothing of a serviceable suit 
of clothes and a pair of shoes. 

The job looked all right except that there seemed al- 
most too many white spots on the dark trimming and 
rather more dark spots on the body than specifications 
called for; but on the whole, it was a good job and I had 
demonstrated that I could do the painting. 

I would have done a better job if it’ hadn’t happened 
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that a friend of mine, who is one of the shining lights of 
the local farmer’s equity movement, came along and re- 
mained to talk on his favorite topic, which is that the 
farmers ought to build their own lines and save the money 
which they are now paying to us fellows. Mr. Black is 
a good fellow and a good friend to my family, but he sure 
has the equity “bug” bad. 

I gave him some pretty good stuff, I thought, but he 
is hard to convince. I told him that all that any farmer 
company stood to gain in going into the telephone busi- 
ness was what it could save in labor donated by those 
interested because, assuming that service and standards of 
building were to be the same, the local exchange could 
buy just as cheaply as the rural company. As it had 
men trained in the work of building lines, their labor 
would a great deal more than offset an equal number of 
hours’ work done by the farmers. Then, too, the farmers 
in building their lines, were their own bosses and each 
came and went when he chose, which made a still further 
loss. 

The work would not be done in a workmanlike man- 
ner and the service eventually would be poor. 

If the farmers could only see it that way, they would 
be money ahead to buy stock in the local company. Then 
they would get the service for nearly the same price that 
their donations to and investment in a co-operative com- 
pany would amount to at market value. I cited to Mr. 
Black the case of a bunch of farmers, about 30 miles from 
here, who refused to stay with the local company on a 
25 cent raise in price. 

They, first and last, sunk something like $10,000 in actual 
cash besides the time they gave, working without pay, to 
duplicate the other plant’s lines. Then they finally dropped 
the whole smear and went back to the other company’s 
service at the advanced price. I believe the other com- 
pany did take over a small part of the new material on 
hand at a reasonable price, but am not sure. 

“Mr. Black,” I said, “just look at that instance with 
which you are well acquainted and tell me what you think 
of it.” 

He admitted that they had lost out, but qualified his ad- 
mission by saying: “Yes, well, but look at the fun they 
had while they were fighting.” 

APHORISM: It’s under the skin. 





Whose Maintenance? 
‘ A mutual telephone line arranged with the company in the 
town to connect to the town board—the town company to main- 
tain the equipment in town and the mutual line to maintain 
the line outside of the town. 


The line people made frequent complaints to the company 
about poor service. The company would test from its terminal 
and find the trouble “out,” notifying the line people to clear it. 
Finally the line people said that the trouble must be in town, 
as they had been all over the line a number of times and could 
find nothing. 

The manager told them that if they would furnish convey- 
ance, board and lodging, he would send someone out to clear 
the trouble. The line people agreed and a new man was sent 
out. He tested from the city limits and found both lines O. K. 
“in,” one line open “out,” and the other line grounded and 
crossed “out” with the far end of the open line. 

The lines were then followed “out” from this point. The 
first trouble found was one wire down and broken loose from 
the pin on a leaning pole. The troubleman climbed the pole, 
which, by the way, was native oak, as were the others on the 
lines, so you may imagine a novice trying to climb them. 

He spliced the wire and tied it in, then came down and 
with the assistance of the teamster straightened up the pole. 
Questioning the teamster, the troubleman learned that a trac- 


tion engine driven into the field sometime before had caught 
on the wires, pulled over the pole and broken one wire. 

At the first house the troubleman found a home-made switch 
used to connect the two lines. The line had formerly been a 
metallic circuit but was changed to two grounded circuits to 
divide the line. He advised them to remove the switch, stating 
it was better for the town operator to do all the switching, 
as she would not fail to disconnect. 

It was claimed they had to use the switch because one line 
could not get central. The troubleman then mentioned that the 
trouble had already been cleared so it was agreed not to use the 
switch except in emergencies. 

At a house farther out along the line, he found an old tea- 
kettle spout lying across the binding posts at the top of the 
telephone. Removing this, he told the people that this or any 
other metal should be left off the top of the telephone, as it 
interfered with both talking and ringing. They claimed that 
they could not hear any other way. They used wet cells and 
the zincs were practically consumed. Doubtless, they thought 
their telephone was working better with the shortcircuit on, 
as then they could hear themselves in their own transmitter. 

The lines now both tested O. K., except that one party could 
not be called and could not answer. As the troubleman was to 
inspect the whole line, he went on. Testing from the next 
point, showed the line to be grounded again on the part already 
inspected. He went on, however, and on reaching the house 
which did not answer, found the parts of the telephone all over 
the floor in the front room. The man said he thought the 
trouble might be in his telephone so he had taken it apart to 
find out. 

Returning along the line, tests brought the troubleman back 
to the house with the tea-kettle spout and he found it across 
the posts again. This time he took it as a souvenir for the 
manager and again advised them that if they fixed up their 
battery, they would have good results. 

Who was at fault in deciding who should repair the line? 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Paul H. Shuey. 





New Exchange Under Construction at Warsaw, Ind. 


A new two-story building, the front elevation and floor 
plans of which are reproduced in the accompanymmg illustra- 
tions, is under construction by the Commercial Telephone 
Co. of Warsaw, Ind. The company’s present quarters con- 




























































































Front Elevation of New Warsaw (Ind.) Exchange. 


sisted of a two-story brick building, 44 by 80 feet, with a 
one-story addition running 52 feet to the south, making 
the total length of the building 132 feet. The one-story 
addition, which occupied a space of 44 by 52 feet, has been 
torn down and the new building is being erected on the 
site. 
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The old building will be veneered with the face brick 
which is being used in the new building, together making 
a handsome block. When the new exchange is completed, 
the old building will be vacated by the telephone company 
and refinished and rented. 

As may be seen in the accompanying reproduction of 
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Second Floor Plan of Exchange Under Construction at Warsaw. 


the second floor plan, the operating room occupies a space 
of 23 by 29 feet; the terminal room, a space of 20 ft. 6 ins. 
by 21 ft.; the battery room, 7 by 14 ft.; the operators’ rest 
room, 14 by 18 ft., and the long distance room, a space of 
12 ft., 6 ins. by 23 ft. 

The upstairs halls of the old and new buildings are to 
be joined with an automatic steel door between. 

The basement of the new building is extended 12 feet 
under the sidewalk, giving a storage and shop space of 
53 by 56 ft. Included in the basement plans is an under- 
ground cable vault of ample dimensions. 

After the new building has been completed, according to 
Manager J. W. Scott, new central office equipment of the 
common battery type will be installed. 





A Unique Installation of Telephones. 

The residence of E. E. Ramsdell, in Gardiner, Maine, 
is noted for the many ingenious uses which are made of 
electrical equipment. There are in use in the different 
rooms practically every make of common battery instru- 
ments, among which are the Kellogg, Stromberg-Carlson, 
Cracraft-Leich, Monarch, Ericsson, Swedish-American, 
and Garford telephones, also the Strowger and Clark auto- 
matic instruments and the Couch system. 

The first surprise upon ringing the door bell to Mr. 
Ramsdell’s home is received when the door swings open 
automatically, being operated by means of push buttons 
from one of three different places in the house. All of 
the bells in the house are operated by means of a 30-volt 
transformer off the electric lighting circuit, and not by 
ordinary battery system, as most electric door bells are. 

In the dining room is a telephone panel which will work 
on either magneto or common battery systems by simply 
throwing a triple-pole double throw and a double-pole 
double throw switch. This is also arranged to light an 
electric bulb in the bedroom and one in the dining room. 
A button pushed at either place operates the relay and 
puts out the lights after through talking at night. When 
the operator rings on the line a relay operates a four-inch 
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vibrating electric bell. This panel construction, Mr. Rams- 
dell states, was designed by himself in order to operate 
on common battery or magneto equipment by throwing two 
switches. 

In the front room one finds the walls covered with 
various types of fire alarm apparatus, arranged as in a 
central station and all operated as when in actual use. 
When an alarm is sounded, incandescent lamps are lighted, 
an indicator shows the box number, a gong sounds the 
number of the box and a permanent record of the box 
number is recorded upon a tape. Over the mantle is a 
calendar clock, as shown in the accompanying illustration, 
which gives the day of the week and month, as well as the 
correct time, and rewinds itself every eight minutes. It not 
only strikes in the room in which it is located, but also 
in the dining room. 

The dining room is equipped with all the latest house- 
hold appliances such as electric grills of various forms, 
toasters, coffee percolator and heating pads. The sewing 
machine is operated by electricity, as is also the washing 
machine. There are electric flat irons, devices for securing 
all grades of light, especially constructed electric reflectors 
for the sewing table, and another very powerful white light 
for looking down the throats of the children if sick with 
colds or other maladies. There is also a full line of electric 
heating pads for keeping everybody warm at night and 
for use in case of sickness. Practically everything in the 
dining room is run by electricity except the thermometer 
and Mr. Ramsdell says he knows of no way to hitch that 
up. 

There are various kinds of bells and a house system of 
telephones reaching every room under the roof. 

Mr. Ramsdell is foreman of installation of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters at 
Gardiner, Maine, and the telephone and electrical equip- 
ment in his home, he says, is of great help to him in class 
instruction in teaching telephony to the men in his section. 

In the December 31, 1910, issue of TELEPHONY was de- 
scribed ‘the “Electric Farm” at Minot, Maine, in which 
the telephone and other electrical devices have been in- 








Corner of Room Showing Eight Different Makes of Telephones. 


geniously used to facilitate farm work. Mr. Ramsdell 
and his father, A. O. Ramsdell, were both formerly pro- 
prietors of this farm and made electrical work their study 
and play alike, resulting in the “Electric Farm,” previously 
described in TELEPHONY. Mr. Ramsdell’s father now oc- 
cupies the farm. 
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A Collection System. 

In nearly all modern telephone exchanges particular at- 
tention has been given to systematizing records of all 
kinds. In the plant department will be found accurate rec- 
ords showing the telephone number, name and address of 
each subscriber, with the cable pair, etc., and probably a 
complete record of all trouble had on this line, with de- 
tail reports concerning it. In addition to this information 
will also be found reports each day of the work done 
with the cost, etc. 

In the traffic department one will find every record of 
any kind that will facilitate the furnishing of service. They 
will be complete and satisfactory in every particular, in- 
cluding lists of subscribers arranged alphabetically, 
numerically, and according to street number. 

In the commercial department will be found records of 
subscribers’ accounts, complete in every detail. 

It seems, however, that in many exchanges, in the most 
important part of the operation of the exchange—that of 
collecting the money from the subscriber—no definite sys- 
tem is followed. “Simply get the money when you can and 
whenever you can,’ seems to be the rule. It was with 
the idea of adopting a definite system of collecting that 
the following plan has been put into use at our exchange: 

First, it was necessary to have a numerical list of all 
subscribers, showing their telephone number, rate, name, 
address, etc., arranged in a card file with proper guides. 

Taking one month’s collections as a basis, each card was 
marked with a rubber stamp and pencil, either “mail,” 
“office” or “collector,” with the date paid, according to 
the way each subscriber paid in the month the record 
was begun. On the first of the following month when the 
bills were received from the auditing department in 
numerical order, the stub of each bill was marked “mail,” 
“office” or “collector” with the date, as shown on the 
cards. The bills, as received, consisted of two parts—the 
stub and bill proper, perforated so as to be easily de- 
tached. 

On those bills which were marked “mail” or “office,” 
only the stub was marked, but on those marked “collector,” 
both the stub and bill were marked with stamp and date. 
After this, all bills to be paid by mail or at the office 
were mailed out. 

The collector’s bills were arranged in a card file, separated 
according to the day in the month on which they were 
to be collected. For instance, if a bill was marked ‘“col- 
lector 5th,” it was placed in the collector’s file under the 
5th. 

The stubs of the bills that were to be ‘paid at the office, 
or to come in by mail, were placed in a separate file for 
each, with guides for each day in'the month. If a bill was 
marked “office 10th,” it was placed in the office file under 
date of the 16th. 

Simply starting the file is not all that is necessary by 
any means. The most important part is to follow it up. 

If a subscriber, due to come to the office on the 10th, 
has not come up by the 12th, he is called by the clerk in 
the office who says: “Mr. Jones, we notice that you came 
to the office on the 10th of last month to pay your bill, 
and, as today is the 12th, we thought probably you had 
forgotten it.” This usually results in Mr. Jones coming 
up right away. The same thing happens in the case of a 
subscriber who has been mailing his check each month. 

The collector presents bills to the same subscribers on 
the same day of every month, but each month tries to 
push up some of his subscribers a few days. By gradually 
pushing them up, we have succeeded in getting a sub- 
scriber, who would not pay until the 25th of the month, 
to a point where he now pays as soon after the ist as the 
collector can see him. 

The principal thing the collector works for is to get all 
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those subscribers to come to the office or mail their checks, 
to whom it has formerly been necessary to present bills. 
If he has a subscriber that he has been collecting from on 
the 10th who says he will mail check from now on, his 
bill is mailed to him on the 1st and his stub is put in the 
mail file for the 10th. In case his check is not received 
by the 10th, he is called a day or two later and reminded 
of the fact that he has forgotten it. 

The following up of this plan each month gradually re- 
duces the work necessary to be done by the collector so 
that he can put in more time on the hard ones. 

The bills of all new subscribers are marked “office 10th.” 
In case we do not hear from them by that time, they are 
called a day or two later and reminded that they had for- 
gotten to come in. The bill is sent out only as a last re- 
sort. If a subscriber, marked “office 10th,’ comes in on 
the 5th, his card is marked up the 5th for next month. 
Or if one of the collector’s subscribers calls at the office, 
his bill is marked “office” next month. 

In receiving checks by mail or on bills paid at the office, 
it is necessary to refer to the card file for the location of 
the stub of the bill paid. The collector’s stubs are kept 
numerically in a separate file for that purpose. 

The systematic following up of this plan has resulted in 
almost 100 per cent. collections each month. The principal 
advantage of it is that no subscriber is overlooked. If 
a subscriber says he will pay on a certain day, his bill is 
presented on that day and not a day or two later. 

In order to get the best results, it is necessary to make 
changes continually on the cards, with the idea of having 
all bills paid as near the 1st of the month as possible. 

This plan is particularly adapted to an exchange where 
conditions are such that it is impossible to adopt any 
rules that will appear drastic, and where it is very neces- 
sary that possibility of offending a subscriber be eliminated. 

Temple, Texas. Sam H. Shutt. 





Solving the Rate Increase Problem. 


In connection with the extensive improvement in the 
plant of the Maysville (Ky.) Telephone Co. exchange of 
the Central Home system, local rates were advanced 50 
cents a month and upwards. There has been a consider- 
able amount of complaint on the part of some subscribers, 
as was inevitable, but up to the first of August no losses 
of subscribers had been noted. 

J. J. Lynch, manager of the company, has an interesting 
way of meeting objectors and generally has no trouble 
in convincing them that the service they will get is easily 
worth more than the increase. One routing of the rural 
wires contained a total of 34 stations, all in farm homes. 
These 34 farmers consulted with each other, after receiv- 
ing notice of the increase, and getting their new tele- 
phones, and then sent a delegation in to the office to 
order the service discontinued. 

The manager met them and conducted them over the 
plant, explaining the reasons for the increase and demon- 
strating these reasons by exhibits. He showed them the 
switchboard, with one operator assigned exclusively to 
answering calls on the rural lines, and explained the man- 
ner by which the new system selected the stations to 
ring. After a short inspection trip through the plant, the 
delegation went away not only appeased, but delighted to 
have that kind of service. And the result of their report 
to their neighbors was that every man has remained a 
subscriber. 





New Equipment Being Installed at Ashland, Wis. 
The Ashland Home Telephone Co., Ashland, Wis., has 
so far outgrown its equipment that a switchboard is now 
being installed with a capacity of 2,500 telephones. 
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Telephone Activities in Kansas. 

In making personal visits to different Independent ex- 
changes the eastern and southeastern parts of the state of 
Kansas, Secretary J. H. Close, of the Kansas Independent 
Telephone Association, found that many improvements are 
being made. At La Harpe, J. A. McDonald is making ad- 
ditional improvements to his plant in the way of exten- 
sions and betterments. At Moran, U. H. Epperson is busy 
extending his service and moving some of the poles on 
his main leads. 

The Cherryvale Telephone Co., Cherryvale, Kan., is pre- 
paring to install a new Monarch magneto multiple switch- 
board. The company has been experiencing a rapid growth, 
adding over 100 subscribers in the last year. 

The Citizens Home Telephone Co., of Parsons, Kan., has 
rebuilt its plant at Oswego, Kan., making the exchange 
up to date in every particular. L. A. Walker is manager 
of the company. 

The Girard Telephone Co., Girard, Kan., which was built 
by the late G. W. Crawford, one of the early telephone 
pioneers, is now being managed by L. E. Coles, his son- 
in-law. Since taking charge in 1914, Mr. Coles has added 
one new section of 100-line capacity to the switchboard 
and has increased the number of subscribers’ station from 
489 to 589, without increasing the indebtedness of the com- 
pany. He is now planning to extend his toll lines to 
Arcadia, which will give the Arcadia Telephone Co. an out- 
let to all the territory south and into St. Louis over In- 
dependent lines. 

The Arcadia Telephone Co. of which E. D. Croft is 
manager, is extending its lines to several mining camps 
in and around Arcadia and is going after its toll business, 
which is increasing rapidly in that section. 

The Howard (Kan.) exchange which together with the 
Severn (Kan.) plant, was recently sold by the Ayres & 
Jackson Telephone Co. to W. W. Finney, of the Emporia 
Telephone Co., Emporia, Kan., was another one of the 
exchanges visited by Mr. Close. Since taking charge of 
the property, Mr. Finney has succeeding in making 
Howard a checking center for long distance calls, greatly 
increasing the toll business through that exchange. A 
lease has been taken on a one-story stone building which 
will be fitted up as new exchange quarters for the tele- 
phone company. New central office equipment will be in- 
stalled and other improvements made to place the system 
in first-class condition. 





Telephone Earnings for the Month of May. 


The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., 
reports operating revenues of $147,635 for the month of May, 
an increase of $6,682 over the same month of last year. 

The net operating revenues of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Boston, Mass., for the month of May, 
were $406,410, an increase of $25,160 over May, 1915. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., 
reports a net operating income of $373,267 for the month of 
May, a decrease of $567 over the same month of last year. 

The New York Telephone Co., of New York City, reports 
a net operating income for May of $1,310,157, an increase of 
$213,808 over May of last year. 

The Michigan State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., reports a net operating income of $139,613 for the month 
of May, a decrease of $6,963 over May of last year. 

The Southern New England Telephone Co., of New Haven, 
Conn., reports its May operating income at $79,235, a decrease 
of $1,575 over the same month in 1915. 

The Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., of Minneagolis, 


Minn., reports a net operating income of $101,389 for the month-- 


of May, an increase of $11,468 over May, 1915. 
A net operating income of $193,409 is reported by the Moun- 
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tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Denver, Colo., for 
the month of May. This amount represents a decrease of $282 
over the same month of 1915. 





Census Report on Telephone Manufactures in 1914, 
Included in a summary of the general results of the 
1914 census of manufactures with respect to the electrical- 
machinery industry, recently issued by Director S. L. 
Rogers, of the Bureau of Census, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., are some interesting statistics 
regarding telephone manufactures. The value of tele- 
phones, telephone switchboards, parts and supplies manu- 
factured in 1914, is placed at $22,815,640, an increase of 
60 per cent. over 1909. The following table shows the 
values of the different classes of equipment, parts and 
supplies, as prepared by W. M. Steuart, chief statistician 
for manufactures: Per 
Cent 
of In- 
crease, 
1909- 


1914. 
60.0 


1909. 
$14,259,357 


1914. 
Telephone apparatus, value....$22,815,640 
Substation instruments: 
Central battery, value......$§ 3,916,869 





Magneto, value ...............- $ 1,799,834 ) 
Interior systems: 
Number 62,258 
Value $ 510,509 





L wee 
Central Switchboards: $10,137,534 80.6 


Manual 
Central battery, value-_...$10,701,764 
Magneto, value 374,851 
Automatic $ 1,002,722 } 
Private branch exchange switchboards: 














Number 3,693 2,252 64.0 
Value $ 448,203 $369,915 21.2 
Parts and supplies................ $ 4,060,888 $ 3,751,908 38.2 





Bell Exchange at Austin, Texas, Destroyed by Fire. 

The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. suffered a 
loss of $200,000 or more on account of the destruction of its 
Austin, Texas, central office equipment on Sunday, July 23, 
according to a statement made by District Manager J. W. 
Ezelle. The exchange was put out of service through a fire 
in the building next door, the walls of the building falling in 
on the telephone exchange quarters. 

The switchboard was buried under 600 wagonloads of debris. 
By 7 o’clock on the morning of July 26, two days after the fire, 
the debris had been removed, the exchange building walls re- 
built, and the roof placed on the building. The switchboard 
was found to be so badly damaged that it would require six 
weeks’ time to repair it, at a cost of approximately $10,000, 
but engineers estimated that a new board could be installed in 
four weeks, and it was decided to follow this plan. 

A temporary toll office has been installed, but the main 

dhange is still out of service. An Independent company 

“algo operates a local exchange in Austin. 





Change in Headquarters of Farmers & Merchants Co. 

The Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. is moving its 
general offices from Hawarden, Iowa, to Storm Lake, Iowa. 
The company has recently purchased considerable property 
in the central portion of the state and this change in 
headquarters is being made so as to have the general 
offices more centrally located. 





June Report of Missouri & Kansas Co. Shows Increase. 

The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., reports an increase of $39,870 in its total operating 
revenues for the month of June over the, same monthi of 
last year. The net operating revenues increased $1,806, 
while the operating income increased $1,556. 
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Prompt Settlements— 


The best proof of what can and will be 
done is found in what has been done— 


Read Mr. A. M. Howell's letter. It is only one instance 
of our methods of making settlements. 


The Utilities Indemnity Exchange furnishes reliable in- 
demnity for considerably less than the rates charged by 
stock companies, because we escape many legitimate ex- 
penses of the latter due to the wholly different character 
of our business and service to members. 


It is a co-operative move- Write for our little booklet, 


ment offering a plan of 2 5 t Oo 40% —the Organization, Lega! 


reciprocal or inter-insurance Standing and General 
” Saving on Your Insurance Responsibility of the 


for protection against fire “You Get It at Cost” UTILITIES INDEMNITY 
and injury claims. EXCHANGE. 





Utilities Indemnity Exchange 


Railway Exchange Bldg. St. Louis, Missouri 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts 
in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities and Actions of City Councils Relative 
to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Joint Sub-Committee Appointed Under Resolution No. 60. 


The joint sub-committee, the formation of which was pro- 
vided for by Resolution No. 60 recently passed by Congress 
to investigate the effectiveness of the interstate commerce 
act in the control of telephone companies as well as rail- 
road companies, has been appointed as foliows from the 
membership of committees on interstate and foreign com- 
merce in the Senate and the House of Representatives: 

Senator Newlands, of Nevada; Senator Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas; Senator Underwood, of Alabama; Senator Cum- 
mins, of Iowa; Senator Brandeger, of Connecticut; Repre- 
sentative Adamson, of Georgia; Representative Sims, of 
Tennessee; Representative Cullop, of Indiana; Represen- 
tative Esch, of Wisconsin, and Representative Hamilton, of 
Michigan. 

The committee has just been appointed and has not as 
yet been organized. As stated in TELEPHONY of July 22, 
the joint sub-committee is instructed to report to Congress 
on or before the second Monday in January, 1917. 





Massachusetts Ticker Case to United States Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice Rugg, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
has been asked to grant the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
and the United Telegram Co. a writ of error so that they 


may appeal to the United States Supreme Court from a_ 


recent decision of the Massachusetts court which ordered 
them to furnish continuous stock quotations to Calvin 
Foster, of Boston, in violation, as they claim, of the terms 
of a contract with the New York Consolidated Stock Ex- 
change. The ground on which the telegraph companies 
will go before the highest court in the land is that under 
the provisions of the Federal Constitution no state can 
make a law tending to impair the obligations of a con- 
tract. 

As reviewed in TELEPHONY at the time, Mr. Foster ap- 
pealed to the Massachusetts Public Service Commission as 
the result of the refusal of the companies to furnish him 
with ticker service. He claimed he was being discriminated 
against. The commission, after a hearing, decided in Mr. 
Foster’s favor and ordered them to provide the com- 
plainant with the desired quotations. The companies de- 
clared that they were under contract with the exchange 
and that by the terms of the contract they were to furnish 
quotations to only those persons approved by the ex- 
change. Mr. Foster was not among this number. The 
case went to the full bench of the supreme court, which 
upheld the action of the commission. 

The opinion, written by Chief Justice Rugg, said in part: 

“The stock exchange has not undertaken to distribute 
this information itself. It makes a sale directly to the 
telegraph company and receives annually from the latter 
a large sum of money for the delivery of the information. 
To treat that annual payment as on account of sending 
messages, would constitute a gross preference of the stock 
exchange over the rest of the public sending telegraph 
messages. Such an intent cannot be presumed. 

In this connection the telegraph company is not acting 
wholly as a common carrier in the conventional sense. It 
is conducting the business of distributing information in its 
own account, through facilities acquired and ‘held by it 
because it is a common carrier, not for a fixed transporta- 
tion charge, but for its own profit. Having paid a gross 
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sum for the information, it proceeds to make whatever 
money it rightfully may by disseminating that information 
at its own expense and through its own instrumentalities, 
to such customers as it may secure. It has the right to 
subdivide the quotations and rearrange them, and to de- 
liver them in whole or in part in such combination as it 
chooses. This is one of the express terms of its con- 
tract. The affair becomes its venture and not primarily or 
in this aspect at all, the venture of the New York Stock 
Exchange.” 





Injunction Granted Against “Ambulance Chaser.” 

A certain individual in San Antonio, Texas, who has, for 
the past several years, been making a business of trumping 
up damage claims against the utilities corporations in that 
city, came to grief on July 24, when Judge W. F. Ezell, 
of the Seventy-third District Court, handed down a writ- 
ten decision granting the application of the San Antonio 
Traction Co. for an injunction to restrain the defendant 
from “stirring up” damage suits against the company. 

Testimony showed that the defendant in the case had 
been interested in 93 damage claims against the traction 
company alone during the past three years, and had been 
interested in 32 suits for damages filed in the same period. 
This same man has filed a number of suits against local 
telephone companies, and has had numerous claims against 
them. It was shown in the suit that in some instances 
suits for damages ranging as high as $25,000 have been com- 
promised by “settlements” for as low as $150. 

Quoting liberally from decisions of the appellate and 
supreme courts of a number of states, Judge Ezell con- 
demned in no uncertain terms the practice of “ambulance 
chasing.” Attorneys for the defendant have announced 
that an appeal will be taken. 





Suit For Injuries Sustained in Using Telephone. 

Jennie B. Jolly filed suit in the Clark County Circuit 
Court at Jeffersonville, Ind., on July 14, against the 
Southern Telephone Co. of Indiana, asking $10,000 dam- 
ages for alleged personal injuries. The plaintiff charges 
she was injured while using a telephone in the home of 
Mrs. William Schiller, in Port Fulton, June 29, 1916. It 
is further averred she used the instrument at the request 
of Mrs. Schiller. 

Neglect and carelessness on the part of the defendent is 
alleged, the complaint stating that the telephone was de- 
fective, though the plaintiff was not aware of the fact. 
Tt is alleged that in using the telephone she was shocked 
by electricity, thrown down upon the floor with such 
violence that she suffered internal injuries, and that the 
sight of the left eye was partially destroyed. 

Right to Cross Highway With Wires. 

A telephone company incorporated under Transportation Cor- 
porations law (Consolidated Laws of New York, chapter 63), 
section 102, received direct from the state a franchise to use 
the public highways for aerial lines, so that it had the right 
to string wires along a highway without franchise or permis- 





.sion from local authorities. The court held that the right of a 


telephone company, incorporated under this law, to carry wires 
across a highway without franchise or permission from the 
local authorities, is subject to the reasonable use of the streets 
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by the public for travel and other purposes, and the company 
must locate its poles so that they will not interfere with or in- 
jure unnecessarily or unreasonably the use of the highway by 
the traveling public. New York Telephone Co. vs. Dittman, 
Supreme Court of New York, Kings County, 159 New York 
Supplement, 625. 





Minimum Wage for Operators Sought. 

The Beaumont Trades Assembly, of Beaumont,: Texas, 
has filed a petition with the city council there for a wage 
of not less than $10 per week for all women and girls 
employed as telephone operators, in the event the proposed 
plan for the merger of the two telephone exchanges in 
Beaumont is carried through. Claiming that many girls 
and women employed by the two companies operating in 
Beaumont at present are underpaid, F. S. Laurent, who 
signed the petition as representative of the trades unions, 
also asks that in the event of a merger the succeeding 
telephone company be required to obtain an entirely new 
franchise, to have a life of not more than 20 years. 

Both the Beaumont Telephone Co. and the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. operate exchanges in Beau- 
mont at present. The proposition of merging the two 
plants has been discussed by the city council, and is now 
under consideration by that body. No action will be taken 
by the city council on the trades union petition at pres- 
ent, it is stated, and not until the terms of the proposed 
merger, which are to be submitted by the two telephone 
companies, are more definitely known. 





To Protect Telephone Company from Wire Theft. 

An ordinance providing that dealers of junk in the city 
of Fort Worth, Texas, shall pay a $50 license to the city, 
give a bond, and comply with other regulatory provisions, 
was adopted by the city commission of Fort Worth, July 10. 
The ordinance also provides that all dealers in junk shall 
keep an accurate list and inventory of junk purchased, with 
the name, age and description of the person from whom 
bought, and that such records shall be available to the 
police. 

Telephone and electric companies in Fort Worth have 
advocated such an ordinance for some time, to prevent the 
theft and disposal of valuable material. Similar ordinances 
are being advocated by the wire companies in a number of 
other Texas cities and towns. 





Illegal Use of Telephone Service. 

As a general rule, a public telephone company is bound 
to furnish telephone service to all who pay its proper 
charges and obey its reasonable regulations, but it cannot 
be required to furnish service to subscribers for use in 
illegal purposes. Where a subscriber uses his telephone to 
receive and register bets on horse races, in violation of 
section 986 of the penal law (Consolidated Laws, chapter 
40), a telephone company has the right to discontinue his 
service. Restmeyer vs. New York Telephone Co.; Supreme 
Court of New York; 159 New York Supplement, 369. 





Cause of Death of Lineman. 

Evidence that deceased employe of a telephone company stood 
on one grounded guy wire, reached for a charged wire, and 
fell and was killed, is insufficient to sustain a verdict that the 
fatal fall was due to touching the charged wire rather than 
through loss of balance. Medsker vs. Portland Ry. Light & 
Power Co., Supreme Court of Oregon, 158 Pacific, 272. 





Regulation by State Commission. 

A telephone line which, with its connection with a through 
line telephone company, is open to accommodate such of the 
public as frequent a camp for public entertainment is a public 
utility under the California constitution, article 12, section 23, 
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defining a public telephone utility. An order of the railroad 
commission requiring connection between two such lines, such 
connection being merely a continuation of a service which the 
objecting owner of one of them had previously voluntarily as- 
sumed, is authorized by the Public Utilities act (statutes of 
1911, extra session, page 38), section 40, as to physical connec- 
tions between telephone lines. Camp Rincon Resort Co. vs. 
California Railroad Commission, Supreme Court of California, 
158 Pacific, 186. 





Underground Construction Work at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

The Jeffersonville (Ind.) City Council, on July 19, granted 
the petition of the Southern Telephone Co. of Indiana 
for permission to place additional wires underground. J. 
N. Clem, manager of the company’s exchanges in Jeffer- 
sonville and Clark county, states that the new conduit will 
do away with some of the company’s largest aerial cables 
in Jeffersonville. 





Ordinance Authorizing Merger in Celina, Texas, 

The Celina (Texas) city council has passed an_ or- 
dinance authorizing the merger of the telephone exchanges 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. and the 
Union Telephone Co. in that city. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

June 16: The California Railroad Commission authorized 
the Inyo Livestock Association—a voluntary association of 
stockmen owning a telephone line for their mutual advantage 
and protection—to establish a rate of 25 cents for telephone 
or telegraph messages between all stations on its lines except 
its station in the office of the forest ranger at Lone Pine; and 
a rate of 35 cents to or from all points on its lines for tele- 
phone or telegraph messages originating or terminating within 
the exchange limits of the Interstate Telegraph Co. at Lone 
Pine. These rates are to apply to conversations of five min- 
utes or less and like rates to apply to each additional five min- 
utes or fraction thereof. 

The Inyo Livestock Association is authorized to pay and 
the Interstate Telegraph Co. is authorized to receive and col- 
lect a terminal charge of six cents for each telephone or tele- 
graph message passing over the lines of the Inyo Livestock 
Association and originating or terminating at any subscriber’s 
station within the exchange limits of the Interstate Telegraph 
Co.’s exchange at Lone Pine, except only the station in the 
office of the forest ranger at Lone Pine, when that station is 
used for the official business of the forest service. Order 3,427. 

June 17: The commission granted the Colorado River Tele- 
phone Co. a certificate of public convenience and necessity per- 
mitting the construction of a telephone system in certain por- 
tions of Riverside county. The commission also authorized 
the company to issue $17,478 par value of stock, to be sold at 
not less than par, for such purposes. The proposed schedule 
of rates was approved, provided the applicant shall submit to 
the commission a detailed statement of revenues and expenses 
for one year. Afterward, should it appear warranted, read- 
justments will be made. Order 3,435. 

July: The commission authorized the Pomona Valley Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Union, Pomona, Cal., to invest as work- 
ing capital $26,425.88. 

., July 25: The California Railroad Commission issued an 


“order authorizing the Nevada-California-Oregon Telegraph & 


Telephone Co., which does business in| Lassen and Modoc coun- 
ties, as also in Nevada and Oregon, to issue $15,000 face value 
6 per cent. bonds at not less than 80 per cent. of the face value. 
The proceéds are to be used to install a toll line between Alturas 
and Cedarville, Modoc county, and a telephone exchange at 
Cedarville and to reimburse the company’s treasury for money 
expended for capital purposes. 


FLoriDA. 


August 1: Hearing at Tallahassee relative to charge against 
the Marianna Telephone Exchange, Marianna, of alleged vio- 
lation of section 3, chapter 6,525 of the Florida laws. The 
specific charge is that the Marianna Telephone Exchange is 
alleged on June 1 to have failed to keep in good condition and 
repair, the facilities, instrumentalities and equipment furnished 
by it, having disconnected its wire, or line at Alliance, ‘Fla., 
from the wire or line of the Barfield Telephone Co», thereby 
discontinuing a service it had been rendering prior to June 1. 
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Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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White 144-ton Truck Hauling Poles for the Central Union Telephone Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind. This is one of the 12 trucks owned by this company. 


WHITE TRUCK 
Covers 13,400 Miles 
With No Repair Expense 


ONE and one-half ton White Truck, working for 
the Central Union Telephone Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., since October 23, 1913, has traveled 
13,500 miles—over half way round the earth—with 
no expense for repairs. When a truck stands up like 
that there is no need for arguing its economy of 
maintenance. 


In the face of such performance it is no wonder that 
the large truck users of this country, in practically 
every line of business, express each year their prefer- 
ence for White Trucks by purchasing them in larger 
quantities than any other make. 


As a result of their experience with White 
trucks, The Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany has recently placed a repeat order for 
two more Whites, making a total of twelve 
now in their service. 


A special circular, giving detailed information on 
White Trucks for electrical service, will be mailed to 
you upon request. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Awarded the ONLY GRAND PRIZE for Motor Trucks at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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INDIANA. ; NEBRASKA, : ' 
July 19: The Indiana Public Service Commission handed July: The Nebraska State. Railway Commission directed 


down an order fixing rules governing short-time service for the 
Central Union Telephone Co. in Indianapolis. The rules pro- 
vide that where service of three months or less is provided, 
40 per cent. of the year’s rental shall be charged. Where six 
months’ service is required, 65 per cent. shall be charged and 
for nine months’ service, 80 per cent. of the annual rental shall 
be charged. For all in excess of nine months’ service, the full 
annual rental shall be charged. 

July 28: The Indianapolis Telephone Co. surrendered to the 
Indiana Public Service Commission, the franchise of the Cicero 
Telephone Co. owned by the Indianapolis company, and ac- 
cepted instead under the public utilities law, an indeterminate 
permit to conduct its business under the supervision of the 
commission. 

KANSAS. 


September 12: Postponed hearing on application of the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its rates at Wellington, Kan. 

MINNESOTA, 

August 3: Hearing at Thief River Falls in the matter of 
the complaint of the Red Lake, Eastern Marshall Farmers 
Telephone Co. against the Eastern Development Telephone Co. 
for discrimination in telephone rates within the village of Good- 
ridge, Minn. 

Missour!. 

September 18: Hearing in the matter of adopting a uni- 
form system of accounts for telephone companies. Every tele- 
phone company in the state has been given notice that it will 
be expected to be presented or to be represented, and to intro- 
duce any evidence necessary to assist in the promulgating of a 
uniform system of accounts for+telephone companies. Case 
937. 

September 18: General conference in which representatives 
of all telephone companies in the state are to meet with the 
commission and to introduce all testimony and evidence re- 
quired in the adoption of uniform rules, regulations and prac- 
tices. 


the Lincola Telephone & Telegraph Co. to reinsert Denton in its 
list of towns receiving free service to Lincoln in the back of 
its Lincoln directory. The company now carries the town under 
the D’s in the directory of Lincoln subscribers, but it is claimed 
that subscribers do not think to look for a town in a list of 
persons, but would naturally look for it in a list of towns. 
It is alleged that the company, by indirection, has attempted 
to force its subscribers to use its toll lines at a charge of 15 
cents. The company is ordered to replace Denton in the list 
of towns, together with its number, but it need not carry with 
it the list of Denton subscribers, as was done previously. 

August 1: Hearing at Curtis in regard to connection of the 
toll line of the Nebraska Telephone Co., terminating at Curtis, 
with the Curtis Telephone Co. 

August 11: Hearing on application of the Kearney Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its rates conditional upon 
the plan for the consolidation of the Bell and Independent ex- 
changes in Kearney, Neb., being carried through. 


OHIO. 

August 9: Continued hearing at Columbus, Ohio, relative to 
the proposed merger of the Bell and National telephone com- 
panies in Bellaire, Ohio. 

OREGON. 

July: Order providing that the Yamhill Electric Co. and 
the Yamhill County Mutual Telephone Co. shall bear equally 
the expense of eliminating hazardous conditions existing at 
First, Ferry and Third streets in Dayton, as a result of the 
interlacing of their wires. 

July 19: The Oregon Public Service Commission dismissed 
the complaints of L. G. Swetland and the Hotel Oregon, Port- 
land, against the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. relative to 
physical connection, both cases having been satisfactorily ad- 
justed without a hearing. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 22: The Wisconsin Railroad Commission granted per- 
mission to the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to issue $988,000 of 
stock to pay for new construction work, new lines and exten- 
sions and improvements. 


Personal Items of Interest to the Operating Field 


CLAubE R. Stoops, owner and manager of the Nappanee Tele- 
phone Co., Nappanee, Ind., was born in Noble county, Indiana, 
on January 1, 1868. After leaving high school in Wolcottville, 
Ind., he taught school for a time in LaGrange county. 

In the spring of 1888 Mr. Stoops embarked in the jewelry 
business at Nappanee, in 
which he continued for 25 
years. He finally gave up 
that business to devote his 
entire time to the tele- 
phone business which he 
had started in Nappanee 
as sort of a side line in 
1898, but which very per- 





Sistently refused to stay 
side-tracked. 
The initial installation 


at Nappanee consisted of 
52 telephones, with an 
ultimate capacity for 100 
telephones. Since that 
time the exchange has ex- 
perienced a rapid. growth 
until now it has 720 tele- 
phones in service with 
over 12,000 feet of cable. 

With the adoption by 
the Indiana Public Service 
Commission of a stand- 
dard form of accounting, Mr. Stoops has, in a measure, spe- 
cialized in telephone accounting and has at times done work for 
bther telephone companies along this line. For the past two 
years he has had charge of the, books of, the Rochester Tele- 














C. R. Stoops. 


phone Co., of Rochester, Ind., handling this work in addition 
to that of his own plant at Nappanee which he owns and man- 
ages. 

At the organization of the Northern Indiana Telephone As- 
sociation two years ago, he was elected vice-president and one 
year later was given the office of secretary-treasurer, which 
position he has since held. 

While not operating the oldest Independent telephone plant 
in his section of the state, Mr. Stoops’ adyent into the tele- 
phone game was quite early enough to entitle him to be classed 
as one of the pioneers. 

Mr. Stoops believes the telephone business the best business 
on earth despite the many annoyances and vexations, and 
plans for bigger and better things for his company within the 
next two years, a new home, new central office equipment and 
considerable underground work being a part of that plan. 

S. J. Hewett has been appointed local manager of the Bon- 


“ham Telephone Co., at Bonham, Texas. 


Cart OLsen, of Beloit, Wis., has been made manager of the 
Orfordville Telephone Co. :Orfordville, Wis., to take the place 
of Fred Cole who left on August 1 to assume charge of a tele- 
phone exchange at Brodhead, Wis. 

Dexter D. Potter, for more than 20 years president of the 
Providence Telephone Co., of Providence, R. I., recently re- 
signed his position. Mr. Potter has been elected counsel for 
the company and will continue as director. 

Puitie L. Spatprnc, of Boston, Mass., presidént ofthe New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Providence (R. I.) Telephone Co., to succeed Dex- 
ter L. Spalding, who recently resigned. 

W. J. Hiss, for the past four years general manager of the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. of Missouri, with 
headquarters at. St. Louis, has been promoted to the personal 
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Before Buying Anchors, Read This 


Unsolicited Tribute to the ‘‘Harpoon’’ 





oa Pe 


December 3, 1915 


Crouse-Hinds Company, 
Syracuse, Ne Y. 





Gentlemen:— 


Kindly send me copy of the Harpoon Guy 
Anchor Catalog and give me name of nearest job- 
per. We have only two of your anchors on our 
Outside work, but they are fine. Two weeks ago 
we had a'‘heavy snowstorm which took down a large 
mumber of poles and some anchors were pulled out 
of the ground, but yours held. 





At one place in particular, one of 
your anchors held a big, 40-foot pole on a right 
angle corner. This pole carried a 30-wire lead 
to the left, as well as 20 wires of the Bell 
Company, our 100—pair cable and three heavy wires 
of the electric light company, all of which ran 
parallel to the street. 











Our guy wire was run across the road 
and attached to a guy stub. This guy stub was 
anchored to the Harpoon Guy Anchor which held 
the whole outfit perfectly secure under probably 
as bad storm conditions as could be imagined. 
When I tell you that most of these wires were 
from two inches to three inches in diameter with 
snow and ice, and that the pole never budged an 
inch, you will realize the value of your equip- 
ment. 





very truly yours, 
H. O- Woodward, Local Mgr., 





Erie Co. Telephone Co., 


Waterford, Pa. 





This Is the Pole Referred to 











Write for Harpoon Guy Anchor Catalog 


2d Crouse-Hinds Company 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. eS 


NEW YORK BOSTON CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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staff of U. N. Bethel, senior vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters in New York 
City. 

J. F. Ross, of Wichita, Kan., recently assumed charge as 
manager of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., at Eureka, 
Kan. 

C. F. Knupsen, local manager of the Nebraska Telephone 
Co., at Spearfish, S. D., has been transferred to Rapid City, 
S. D., as commercial manager. 

W. D. Secker, who since April 1 of this year has been man- 
ager of the Altoona, Pa., exchange of the United Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., has resigned on account of ill health. 

D. E. Myers, manager of the Spartanburg, S. C., exchange 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been 
made district manager with headquarters at Darlington, S. C. 

H. D. Guriey, who for the past four years has served as 
cashier for the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Charlotte, N. C., has been transferred to Spartanburg, S. C., 
as local manager. 

W. Rurus Apsott, general manager of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., has been elected a director of the Union Trust Co., 
Chicago, to fill the vacancy caused by the death in May of 
James Longely, of Boston. 

Lestie DeLonc, for two years plant chief for the local ex- 
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change of the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at Missoula, Mont., has been promoted to the position of man- 
ager of the Anaconda, Mont., exchange. 

C. B. ParrisH, who has been manager of the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Hickman, Ky., for some time, 
has been transferred to Fulton, Ky., where he will have charge 
of several exchanges in addition to the Fulton plant. 

J. F. Henperson, for several years commercial superintend- 
ent of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. for the 
Northwest Texas division, has been appointed commercial su- 
perintendent for the entire state. His headquarters will re- 
main in Fort Worth, where he has been for 20 years. 

M. P. CaLpwe tt, for a number of years assistant commercial 
superintendent of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. for the Northwest Texas division, with headquarters at 
Fort Worth, has been promoted to the position of commercial 
superintendent. Mr. Caldwell entered the telephone field as 
an operator at Corsicana in 1882, when the telephone was still 
very much of an innovation in the Southwest. After two years 
on the inside and some experience as a trouble shooter, the 
manager of the exchange died and Mr. Caldwell succeeded 
him, although then only 17 years old. He was 
years manager at Tyler, was made district manager at Cor- 
sicana in: 1909 and assistant commercial 
Fort Worth in 1912. 


for several 


superintendent at 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Indiana Independent Telephone Association, Indianapolis, September 14-15; United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, Chicago, December 5-8 


A New Telephone Amplifying Device. 

The Multi-Audi-Fone at 275 Morris avenue, Elizabeth, 
N. J., has recently designed and marketed a device known 
as the “Telephone Voice Multiplier.” This is said to be 
an amplifier and not a relay or a repeater. It is stated 
that the Telephone Voice Multiplier increases the voice 

















The Telephone Voice Multiplier. 


40 times and therefore enables sounds which otherwise un- 
der normal conditions would be almost inaudible, to be 
distinctly heard. 

The Telephone Voice Multiplier is readily connected to 
a telephone set. It is only necessary to remove the re- 
ceiver connections and connect the wires thus released to 
the binding posts at one end of the amplifying device. The 
receiver is then connected to the binding posts at the 
other end. The binding posts are distinctly marked so 
as to prevent any mistakes in making connections. 


The device can be used on one or two cells of battery, 
according to the amplification desired. The two circuits 
of the multiplier are insulated inside and are isolated from 
the line, thus being protected from lightning and other 
static discharges. 

The instrument, which is small and compact, was de- 
signed and improved upon by Leon W. Bishop, formerly 
associated with the United Electric Co., of Boston, who 
anticipated and realized the possibilities of such a proposi- 
tion. 

The amplifier can be used in banks of 50 for trans- 
mitting purposes and can also be connected in tandem to 
create “audible signals.” 

The sensitiveness of the voice multiplier is one of its salient 
features. It is particularly recommended for use on long dis- 
tance lines and on iron circuits. Made of Bakelite composition, 
it is guaranteed to render good service. 

This Telephone Voice Multiplier is said to have given 
very good service on one of the Keystone Telephone Co.’s 
lines near Scranton, Pa., and has _ been recom- 
mended by the company’s superintendent. Full particulars 
may be obtained upon application to the company. 


highly 





Industrial Welfare Number of “The Modern Hospital.” 

The August number of “The Modern Hospital,” a maga- 
zine published from St. Louis and Chicago, is devoted to 
a symposium on welfare work among the industrial corpora- 
tions of the country. There are editorials by those com- 
petent to write on this important subject, a great number 
of papers written by welfare directors in some of the most 
important industrial corporations, and an immense amount 
of statistics and figures and facts showing the huge volume 
of work that the corporations are doing in the interest of 
the welfare of their employes. The journal contains many 
illustrations of welfare features in corporation plants, and 
many facts that should be of great help to those inter- 
ested. 


Among the topics discussed are those of first. aid,-in- 
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It’s Correct 


in principle; high in quality; right in 
price. With a set of “Old Masters” 
you can operate your talking circuit 
at 1/3 your present yearly expense. 

You'll come to it some day, why 
not investigate at once and begin im- 
mediately to save money by elimin- 
ating costly chemical renewal? 

Your request for more information 
will have our prompt attention. 


The Toledo Battery Co. 
310 St. Clair St. Toledo, Ohio 


























Warner Pole Changers 


20 Years in Service; Over 20,000 in Daily: Operation 


The first successful pole changer made. 


It revolutionized “ringing conditions” in the telephone field; and 
set such a high standard then that it has never been equaled. 
Economical and reliable, it has stood the test of long service, 
and is pronounced the one perfect pole changer by the leading 


telephone men of the country. 
Let us solve your ringing problems. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 














Muncie, Ind. 














CONDENSERS 








Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
If one is broken 
or by 


Mansbridge 
cannot be internally short-circuited. 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 


You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 


O. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfactio 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
ioned solid foil type. 


are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees all over the world. 


They 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


Mount House, 





G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


New Barnet, England 
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Holtzer-Cabot Motor-Generators 
For Battery Charging 


¥ 





of INDEPENDENT 


the 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGES in the United States 


The reason why 90% 
and many foreign exchanges are equipped with 
HOLTZER-CABOT MOTOR-GENERATORS is 
this: 

THEY OPERATE SO QUIETLY AND GEN- 
ERATE A CURRENT OF SUCH SMOOTH- 
NESS, that they IN NO WAY INTERFERE 
WITH CONVERSATION should they be used to 
charge the storage batteries while they are supply- 
ing current to the power board. Furthermore, 
should the batteries become disabled, these motor- 
generators will temporarily supply the talking cir- 
cuits direct, and their performance will be satisfac- 


tory. 
Write for Bulletin 302T 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 


Chicago, Ill. and Boston, Mass. 
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dustrial nursing, lunches and diets for industrial em- 
ployes, safety devices in factories, and athletic and so- 
cial clubs for employes. The editors frankly state that 
they have been unable to obtain figures as to cost of wel- 
fare work in the industries, but a number of writers at- 
tempt to make deductions and draw conclusions from their 
experiences of the past few years. 

“The Modern Hospital” divides welfare work into three 
phases: 

1. To make employes healthy, comfortable and happy, 
in order that they may achieve the highest efficiency in 
their work. 

2. To help employes prepare for the day when they are 
prevented from being bread winners, so that dependents 
on them may be provided for in case of sickness or dis- 
ability. 

3. To pr@vide entertainment, recreation and interesting 
groupings, in order that the employes of the corporation 
may have mutual interests which will enhance their loyalty 
and team-work. 





New Type of Desk Telephone Magneto. 

The accompanying illustrations show the new type of desk 
telephone magneto recently offered to the trade by the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y. It will be noted in the interior view of the magneto 
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battery. Each magneto is equipped with a large carbon disc 
lightning arrester mounted on the outside of the box, as shown 
in the illustration. Metal bushings are supplied in each corner 
for mounting screws. 

The closed view shows the all-black finish gongs, gongs that 
do not tarnish or become discolored. The cabinet is made of 
quarter-sawed oak with a golden oak finish. These magnetos 
are supplied in the 3, 4 or 5-bar types and with the desired re- 


























Interior of New Stromberg-Carison Desk Telephone Magneto. 


set that the old bare wire method of wiring has been replaced 
with the more modern and satisfactory cable wiring. 

There are no outside terminals on this set. The three bind- 
ing post connections shown in the upper right hand corner are 
for the three-conductor desk telephone cord. This cord is 
brought from the desk stand in through the back of the box 
running in a groove provided for that purpose. The five bind- 
ing posts shown in the upper left hand corner are for line, 
ground and line connections, the two bottom posts being for 


New Magneto Connected with Local Battery Telephone. 


sistance ringer. They are also equipped with a sure-ring con- 
denser, push button for non-interfering service or other special 
service features that might be required. 

This new magneto as used in connection with Stromberg- 
Carlson local battery desk telephone makes a combination which 
is said to be meeting with general favor in the Independent 
field. Further descriptive matter and prices will be promptly 
supplied by the Stromberg-Carlson company on receipt of re- 
quest. 


Out of the Mail Bag 


We have not had a “Mail Bag” page in TELEPHONY for 
some time, not because of a lack of material but on ac- 
count of a press of other matter. As will probably be 
recalled, a large number of letters to the editor pertained 
to the Bell-Western Electric situation and appeared in 
other parts of the publication. It is interesting to note 
that most of the communications from subscribers express 
approval of TELepHony and its efforts to give telephone 
men a helpful journal. There is an occasional kick, of 
course—otherwise life would be too monotonous. 

You remember what the witty editor of the Thomas- 
ville (Ga.) Times said when he opened his mai! contain- 
ing complaints about nearly everything concerning his 


paper: “If you see an editor who pleases everybody, he 
will have a glass plate over his face, and he will not be 
standing up.” 

No one expects to please everybody. If any of 
TELEPHONY’S readers can suggest any way in which they 
think the paper could be improved and made more help- 
ful to telephone men generally, we hope they will utilize 
ink, paper, and a stamp and let us know about it. 

Of course, we suspect that the Bell does not approve 
TELEPHONY’S crusade against its alliance with the Western 
Electric Co., its high-handed monopolistic methods, and 
its general campaign to crush out Independent competition. 
In fact, this is more than a suspicion, for we have proof 
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Trouble Detectives! 


PIGNOLET Portable Testing Meters will lo- 
cate any kind of trouble besides measuring 
volts and amperes; will also determine re- 
sistance of coils, lines, ringers, etc. 
VOLTMETERS 
AMMETERS 


V OLT-AMMETERS 














“3. -y you let us send you a copy 
tof the PIGNOLET Catalogue. It’s 
worth while. 











L. M. PIGNOLET 
80 Cortlandt Street New York 
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A new 


lineman’s glove 
Made from Peccary Pigskin 


In the forests of Central 
America roams the Peccary 
Hog. It is hunted almost 
exclusively for its hide, which 
has been found to fill all the 
requirements of leather for 
sturdy work gloves. 


Get the Peccary Pigskin 
Glove—it’s one of the new 


Grinnell 


Best for every purpose 


New heavy work gauntlet 
—made from Central 
American Peccary Pigskin 


The skin differs widely from that of the common domestic 
hog—being heavier and softer. One pair of gloves made from 
this leather will outwear several pairs of the domestic kind. 


To give the greatest amount of hand protection, a work glove 
must be heavy and durable. But it also must be soft and pliable 
—and this is why the Peccary Pigskin leather is so satisfactory. 
Delicate adjustments can be made with barehanded ease. 


Peccary leather samples, free 


Write for some of this wonder leather, also our new booklet, ‘‘Glove 
Styles.’”’ Both sentfree. Please give dealer's name, 


Zum MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO. 


<q = > Established 1856 


' 133 Broad Street, GRINNELL, IOWA 
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Price $15.00 


Independent lines find this instrument invaluable. 
Write for circular. 


MULTI-AUDI-FONE 


275 MORRIS AVE. ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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that the Bell magnates feel very bitter because of the 
publicity TELEPHONY has given their policies in these issues. 
If they only knew it, however, this publication has played 
the part of the observer who proffers sound advice, even 
though it is unwelcome, because it contemplates a with- 





Prize-Winning Float in Parade in~ Springfield, Minn. 


drawal from a profitable but none the less iniquitous van- 
tage ground. 

“IT wish to compliment you on the good work you are 
doing for Independent telephone men, generally,” writes 
M. Shepard, proprietor of the Bennington (Kan.) Telephone 
Exchange. “I assure you I wish all possible success to 
TELEPHONY.” 

In a letter enclosing remittance for his subscription, John 
H.. Patterson, of Harrisonville, Mo., writes: “I have been 
taking TELEPHONY about as long as it has been in exist- 
ence, and have never missed reading a copy. Keep on 
with the good work against the Bell-Western Electric com- 
bination.” 

“T think a great deal of your paper and am always glad 
to get it,’ writes Byron Ables, of the Reading (Mich.) 
Telephone Co., in a letter renewing his subscription. 

Accompanying his check, W. F. Reeves, of Ocalla, Ga., 
sends a letter in which he says: “I have enjoyed Mr. Kel- 
sey’s articles and looked forward to them in every issue. 
I would like to be a loud booster but my voice is weak, 
although I am not in the clutch of the enemy ‘a-tall,’ and 
fought until I wore myself to a frazzle, but the frazzle 
edge is still pulling for Independence. I have never bought 
anything I could use from the enemy that was made by 
Independents. Good luck to TELEPHONY and all concerned.” 

From Dawson, ’way up in the Yukon province of Canada, 
A. H. Sellar sends his subscription remittance and writes: 
“Pardon delay as our mail service has been suspended for 
a month—between stage and river transportation séasons. 
I find your journal almost a necessity in order to keep in 
touch with the constant development of the art, especially 
in this out-of-the-way corner of the world.” 

L. T. Heston, manager of the Humansville (Mo.) Tele- 
phone Co., in a letter enclosing his subscription, says: 
“We appreciate. your efforts and the value of your publica- 
tion, as we cannot remain in the telephone business without 
TELEPHONY.” ; 

“TELEPHONY is sure up to date and always interesting” 
says Joseph B. Silldorff, Benson, Ill, in a brief note con- 
taining his remittance for the current year. 


“Your magazine is certainly a great help’to the telephone 
men of the country, and I wish you every success,” writes 
F. R. Brown, a Chicago subscriber, in renewing his sub- 
scription. 7 

“Enclosed please find check for two years’ subscription,” 
writes C. C. Raymond, manager of the Greensburg (Kan.) 
“I just can’t do without your paper.” 


Telephone Co. 
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Frank Salsbury, of the Mutual Telephone Co., Ltd., located 
at Waipahu, Hawaii, sends in his payment for the year, and 
adds: “I consider this the best $3 worth I ever bought. 

“Besides being beneficial in every way as regards my 
work, TELEPHONY sort of brings us ‘closer to home,’ so to 
speak, and some of us out here in the middle of the Pacific 
are a mighty long way from home. Many thanks and all 
good wishes for the future success of your valuable paper.” 

The accompanying illustration shows an industrial float 
which represented the Farmers & Citizens Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Springfield, Minn., in the Fourth of July parade at 
that place. Paul Christenson, who kindly forwards the 
photograph reports that the float took third prize, which 
shows that the Farmers & Citizens company can do other 
things besides furnish good telephone service. The man 
in the center of the group in the machine is B. M. Dunn, 
formerly manager of the company at Springfield. He is 
now commercial representative in southwestern Minnesota 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. By way of a 
postscript Mr. Christenson adds: “TELEPHONY is fine and I 
would certainly miss its weekly visits very much indeed.” 


In an interesting letter received from A. W. Field, of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, who is located at Windsor, 
Ont., Can., a very good suggestion is made that readers of 
TELEPHONY should send in. more of their experiences in tele- 
phone work. “I think,” says he, “if the readers would write 
more articles which, perhaps, might seem trivial to themselves, 
but would be of value to plant men, the magazine would prove 
even more popular. A department could be devoted to ‘Un- 
usual Cases of Trouble,’ for instance, or it might be called 
‘The Trouble-Shooter.’ I think nearly everybody could relate 
some difficult or extraordinary case of trouble which would 
interest others. They could also give advice on handling dif- 
ferent kinds of trouble which have come to their attention. 
Your ‘Queries and Answers’ and ‘Practical Letters’ depart- 
ments are very good and make the magazine very helpful. I 
am very fond of Mr. Kelsey’s articles and cannot commend too 
highly your Home Study course. TELEPHONY is getting better 
every issue. May success be with you in the future.” 


Mr. Field’s suggestions are to the point. We-salways have 
encouraged men in the field to send in accounts of their ex- 
periences, and again renew the invitation for them to con- 
tribute whatever seems of practical value to telephone men. 


In sending for a copy which he missed, H. A. Ayres of 
Malone, N. Y., says: “I hate to miss a single issue. They 
are all interesting.” 

W. L. Ford, superintendent of the Murphysboro Telephone 
Co., located at Carbondale, Ill., writes, “I have been an inter- 
ested reader of your paper for years and find that it is very 
useful to any telephone man.” 


In sending in his remittance A. H. Dreyer, manager of the 
White Bear Lake Telephone Co., at Starbuck, Minn., adds: 

“IT do not want to miss a single copy of TELEPHONY, as I 
could scarcely conduct my telephone business without your 
paper on my desk. Keep up the good work that TELEPHONY 
is doing.” 

A. A. Cronk, of Kansas City, Mo., writes: “I am enclosing 
my check with a feeling of gratitude, for I certainly get my 
money’s worth from my subscription. From my point of view 
I am satisfied that if TELEPHONY could be improved upon the 
present management would do so. Your paper has been a 
great help to the telephone field and I wish you continued 
success,” 

A. R. Workman, manager of the Marseilles (Ill.) Telephone 
Co., in paying for his subscription, adds: “I could not afford 
to be without your valuable paper.” 

“I take a great interest in the Home Study courses which 
are appearing in TELEPHONY,” says R. E. Dutcher, of the 
Pierce (Neb.) Telephone Exchange. 








